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TflE STALIN CONSTITUTION 

Tiu CONS. II lu I lOiN ol a tounli) il.s I iindainental 
lau. The pje‘-enl Con^lhution of the U.S.S.K. was 
adopled at llie Cxiraojdmaiy I ii;hlh ( oiigiPb'* of 
Soviets ol llie U.S.S.K. on December 5, IQ.U). It 
lias l>cen populaih named the (Um^^ntuiion 

after iU aullioi, Comiade Slalin. 

'J'he Slalni (^oii'^tiinlion ( 0 !icit.ely m*Is foilh the 
1 inidanienlal })iiiui})le'' ol the new, snciali‘'t s)''lein 
of society and of the ne»v. Soviet slructiue of our 
iniillinalional stale. Oiii* the tiisl (ounh) in the' 
hisloiy of mankind to liave eslahli^'hed Mich a 
system, sucli a sliuetiue of society. Heicln lies the 
siipienie, histone iinpoitance of llie Slalin (^on-^li- 
tulion. 

The Soviet Consliiulion u'^istci'^ and gives 
legislative emhodiinerit to what has .ilready heen 
actually achieved. 
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Tlie first Soviet Constitution, drawn up under 
the guidance of V. I. Lenin and J. V. Stalin, was 
adopted by the Fifth All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets on July 10. l91o. What did it record and 
wljat did it enact into law? 

ft speaks of the transfer of all stale powei to 
the Soviets, of equal rights possessed by all peo)>lL\s 
inhabiting our country, of the tiansfer of all land, 
its natural deposits and its forests and waters to 
the whole of the j)eop!e as their common property; 
it speaks of the transfer of the banks to the state 
of the workers and peasants, of workers’ control 
over industrial, trading and agricultural enterprises, 
and of the organization of central and local organs 
of Soviet powxr. 

But the Constitution of 1918 says nothing about 
recording the establishment of a socialist system 
in our country. Too little time had elapsed since 
the conquest of power to enable the whole country 
to be reconstructed and placed on a socialist foot¬ 
ing. In his report to the Fifth All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets, Lenin said: 

. .we do not yet know of a Socialism that can- 
be pul into paragraj)ks of law^.” 

In 1922 the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
was formed. A new Constitution, the first Constitu¬ 
tion of the U.S.S.R., \vas drawn up under the 
guidance of V. I. I^nin and J. V. Stalin, and was 
adopted on January 31, 1924 hy the Second Ali- 
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Union Congress of Soviet^. It ordained and record¬ 
ed the formation of a federal Soviet Stale, the 
formation of new, all-Union organs of state power 
and state administration. 

But in this Constitution loo you will find nothing 
(‘<.»ncerniri" tlie emhodiment of a socialist system. 
At that lime Socialism was slill in ihc making. 

The fii'st and second Slalin hive-Year Plans 
(1928*1937) radically altered the wliole economy 
of our country. Uiuiuii, lhe.sc year> a new, socialist 
industry was created in llie U.S.S.B.. the collective- 
farm system emerged victorious, and the socialist 
ownershij) of IIjc means of production was eslab* 
lislied throiiglioul ll:c naiional economy as the basis 

Sovi('.t society, l/uring this period the relation 
of class forces in our country changed com])letcly: 
all cx])loiliug classes were abolished and the ex- 
f>loitalion of man l*y man climiiuiled. The working 
' I Lss, the j>easanlry and the intelligentsia were 
nllerly transformed. The friendship and fraternal 
cooperation heh.cen the peoples of the Soviet 
Union gained strength. Tlic victory of SocialiMii in 
the U.S.S.U. made possible the further democratiza¬ 
tion of the Soviet electoral system. 

All th(‘se great changes in the life of our country 
are lellccted in the Stalin Constitution. It briefiy 
records the facts denoting the complete liberation 
of tlic working people of the U.S.S.K. from capital¬ 
ist bondage, the victory of Socialism in the Soviet 
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I'nion and il> fully developed and sirietly consistejit 
democracy (gOAernnient of and by the people). 

All organs of stale power and stale administra¬ 
tion i/i our country are formed in accordance with 
tile (Constitution. The (CConstitiilion is tlic basis upon 
uhicii all Soviet bodies and institutions function 
and all Soviet laws are adopted. And it is the Core 
slitiilion which establishes the principal rights and 
duli(‘s of Soviet citizens. 

Speaking on the significance of our (Constitution, 
(Comrade Stalin said: 

‘‘After the juith of .-Irnggle and privation that 
liiis Ir'cji traversed, it is pleasant and joyful to have 
our (Con.slilulion. which treats of the fruits of our 
\ictories. Jt Is pleasant and joyful to know what 
our people fought for and how they achieved 'his 
victory of world-wide historical importance. It is 
])leasant and joyful to know' that the blood our 
people slied so plentifully wa.s not shed in vain, 
that it lia.s produced results. This arms our working 
class, our peasantry, onr working intelligentsia 
spiritually, li impels llicm forward and rouses a 
.sciiso (»f legllimale |>ri»le. It increases conhdence in 
our strength ami mobilizes us for fresh struggles 
for the achievement of new victories of Commu¬ 
nism.” 

The inleniational significance of our Constitution 
is also great. On acquainting themselves with its 
contents, the labouring rnassses abroad come to 
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ifgard it as the incamaliuii ot all their long- 
^'^TTerisliecl hopes and expectatioiis. and derive from 
it the strength to fight lor their own eniancip j: t(m. 

Every Soviet citizen ouglit to know (he Stalin 
Constitution, as it is the fundainenlal law of his 
country and a great historical do^unieni altasling 
to the victory of Socialism and geninnc <{innocra{'y 
in the Soviet Cnion. as it is the hanncr f)f IIIk aalion 
and of friendship among the j)eoj>lLS. 



C H A P f L R 1 

SOVIET SOCIALIST SOCIETY 

ik 

SOCIMISM IN Jill 1\IK\DAY LIl L 
or Till PI OPl F 

'i iimr w \s lime when Scxiilism wa^ inciel) a 
theory \ (loclrine and llu qui^slion of whclliLi it 
(ould he jnu into piarlue w nuuh disputed \o\v 
Socialism In'* alicad> bcin built in the USSH 
Soeialisni has becoint pail and paittl of llu t\c.) 
ehv lift of the pt i)| ’ts of the Sonet Union 

Socialism in piactue rnt ins ihe absence of i\ 
ploitation and ojipie^sjon of man by man, llu 
abolition of untniplo)ment ind dt^'lilution uiiiiilti 
iiipttd pio^iess in the weffTie and eulluie of the 
popular masses Socialism in jiraclicc implies the 
lew relations tint have taken sh ipt in oiii stniel}, 
lelalions of coojxialion nid n utual asM^lanc 
amon" people fiec fiom e\j)loilation Socialism in 
piactice means tlie proud consnou*^ness of the fat I 
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tliat yau work for yourself and for a society 
composed of workpeople like yourself, tliat you 
arc a fulMlcdged member of this society, that 
you are master of your country and of aiJ ity 
wealth. 

CoTurade Stalin has said: 

“Our mills and factories are being run without 
capitalists. The work is directed by men and 
x'.'ornen of the })eojde. That Ls what we call Socialism 
in nraelice. In our fields the tillers of the land 
\sov(; willioiit landlords and without kulaks. The 
work is din'cled by men and women of the people. 
Tliis is what we call Socialism in daily life, this is 
what we call a free, socialist life.” 

'inhere is no difficnlly in corroborating Stalin’s 
V'ords with fa(’Ls culled from life. There is, for 
instance, llui Korobov family, famous throughout 
the Soviet Union. The father, I. G. Korobov, born 
iti 18o2, is an old blasl-furnacc man, his trade 
being one tlial has run in the family for genera¬ 
tions. When a hoy he attended elementary school 
lor two winter seasons and then got a job hauling 
ore. Tlianks lo liis resourcefulness and perseveraiuje 
he managed lo he promoted to foreman, a rare 
of enirenee in the old day.s. Since 1918 he has been 
licad foreman in the hlasl-fnrnaee department at 
ilie Kirov I'lanl in Makeyevka. 

In ]9.)7 ihe people elected I. G. Korobov a 
Deputy lo I lie Supreme Soviet of tlie Ukrainian 



Soviet Socialist Republic, and in 1916 a Deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet of the IJ.S.S.R. 

Korobov’s lliroe sous, graduates of Soviet univer¬ 
sities, now hold responsible positions. Nikolai Ko¬ 
robov is llio director of the Slate Institute for the 
Designing of Metallurgical Plants. Pavel Korobov 
is Vice-Minister of tlie Iron and Steel Industry. 
In 1937 lie was elected Deputy to the Supreiae 
Soviet of the IbS.S.R., and was re-elected in ]91(). 
Tlic third son, Ilya, is the director of the huge 
JN'lrovsky Steel Mill in the Ukraine. 

After one of llie iiielallurgists" eonfcrences in 
Moscow, Comrade Stalin, at a reception held in tlie 
Kremlin, pronounced a toast in honour of the old 
and new blast-furnace deparlmcnl workers, and in 
honour of the whole Korohov family. Then, turn¬ 
ing to Korohov senior, he said in his friendly 
way: 

“Well done! Tlianks for raising such a family.’^ 

“It’s all right saying Svell done,’” replied Ko¬ 
robov, “hut if it hadn’t been for the Soviet system 
there would have been nothing well done about 
me!” 

The leaders of our industry stem from the work¬ 
ing class and the peasantry, and also from the 
intelligentsia. 

The same applies to agriculture. 

Let us illustrate the point with the Timiryazev 
Collective Farm [kolkhoz], in Gorodets District, 
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Gorky Kegion, II is a small town in itself, with 
suT)stanlia] tile-eovcred buildings, an electric power 
station and water works, a club, school, hospital, 
maternity ho7ne, kindergartens and nurseries, and 
a diversity of cultural establishments. A huge 
stretch of land consisting of 3,1C9 hectares has 
heen assigned to tins kolkhoz by government deed 
for its perpetual use. The collective farm has live 
departments: a dairy, a liog-raLsing, a shcep-raisitig 
and a poultry farm, and a stud farm breeding 
pedigree race horses. In addition the collective 
farm owns a nnmher of subsidiary enterprises; a 
windmill, a .'^team mill, a creamery, a brickkiln and 
tilery, a pottery, a shoe and fch*boot shop, a wood¬ 
working shop and an apiary. 

This complex, handsomely-provided public es¬ 
tablishment is directed by a local peasant rianKul 
I. A. Emelyanov, wdio w^as born in 1901 in the 
village of IMedvedkovo. lie organized this collective 
farm in 1930, became il 5 chairman and has heen 
regularly re-elected to this post ever since. In 1930, 
too, he was admitted to llie Communist Party. 

Examples like this can he cited without end. 
They all confirm the fact that in tlie Soviet Union 
tile working people themselves carry on their social¬ 
ist economy, and carry on without capitalists and 
without landlords; that in the Soviet Union a just, 
socialist system of society, that system for which 
thousands of tlie foremost people in our country 
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laid down their lives, has actually been realized 
under the Icaclcrshi]) of the Bolshevik Parly. 

Let us examine now the struclurc of socialist 
society. 

SOCIALIST PROJ’EKTY 

On May Day of 1019, V. I. Lenin, speaking in 
the Bed Square in Moscow, told the j)eople: 

‘‘Our grandchildren will regard the documents 
and memorials of ihc ej)och of the capitalist system 
as curiosities. It will he difficult for them to picture 
to themselves how the trade in articles of prime 
necessity could he in private hands, how iho facto¬ 
ries and works could belong to individual persons, 
how one man could exploit another, how there 
could be people who did not work.” 

And indeed it is very diffieiill for our youth, 
horn and bred under Soviet rule, to imagine the 
system of society that prevailed in tsarist Russia, 
where the factories and mills, the instriinienls and 
means of production, the fields, meadows and 
mountains, the forests and waters were the private 
property of the idle rich, while the millions of 
workers and poor peasants eked out a starvation 
existence, as they had to sell their labour-power to 
the capitalists, the landlords and the kulaks. 

Here, for instance, we have before us the pay- 
book of Yegor Vlasov, a worker of the Putilov 
Plant. The book states that Vlasov was getting a 
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wage of 50 kopeks a day, making 6 rubles and 
50 kopeks a forlnigiu. From this sum tliere were 
dcducled 5 rubles 43 kopeks for food, bought on 
credit at tlie factory store, and 13 kopeks for the 
church, 94 kop'^ks }»eing paid to him in cash. 

Thus wc sec that a worker drudging for a capi¬ 
talist from early morning till late in the day used 
to receive (besides his “food’*) less than 2 rubles 
a month with which to satisfy all his other needs. 

The following case occurred at the Seniyannikov 
Factory in St. IVtershurg. A worker named Yefim 
Lakhnov Avas riveting a boiler that was susj)endcd 
from the chain of a jih crane. The worker noticed 
that the chain was giving and went to tell the shop 
suj)erinleridcnt. ITe latter only shou'oal at him to 
get on with llie job. Ilefore an hour wcnil by the 
boiler came down with a terrible crasli— the de¬ 
fective chain had snaj)p{‘d. The workers rushed to 
the scene but were too late to do aiiylhing for llieir 
comrade. He had been crushed to death. The 
superintendent, who was standing nearby, smoking, 
remarked to the engineer: 

“Wdiai a j)ity, tliere’s a dent in the boiler now!’' 

The boiler, yo!i sec, cost its owner money, 
v.liereas the life of his worker cost him nothing. 
Any number of oilier workers were ready to take 
the dead man’s place. 

The mass of llie peasants, too, led a very hard 
life. The landlords had seized vast stretches of land. 
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The less than 30,000 large iarulcd proprietors ov\"ned 
av- much huul a.'-- tiie 10.000.000 poor peasants. For 
exaiiij)lo, in the village of Sansk<>yc, Province of 
Ryai'an. tlic lanillnrd Podla/ov alone had twice as 
niiicli land as 918 of the local ])casaiil households. 
I'he peasants had lo work for a jdUancefor liic land¬ 
lord. Iea.se land from him. heeoicc sliarccropjieis on 
lii.s estate, lii.s sliare, unenrned. heing half the crop. 

The old workers and peasants experienced all 
the horrors of the I)oiirgeois and lajidlord system 
hviscd on jii'ivate property. Rut the Soviet youth 
ha.s never .set (‘ve orr eapitalists or landlords. From 
childhood it ha.s been aecusloined to an entirely dif¬ 
ferent system, a system l>ascd on socialisl properly^ 

Vlhat is meant hy socialisl ]>roj)erty? 

According to the Stalin Constitution, the land, 
its mineral wealth, waters, forests, mines, mills, 
factories, stale farms, maclnne and tractor stations, 
hanks, rail, water and air lransj)ort, communica¬ 
tions (post, Iclcgrajjh. telephone, radio), munici])al 
enterprises and the hulk of the dwelling houses in 
the cities are all slate^ socialisl property, that is, 
bclon^f to the whole people. 

Thus the bulk and principal j>arl of all means 
of prod'iction in our country arc state, socialist 
property. 

The buildings and otahli-hments of the collec¬ 
tive farms and cooperative organizations, including 
equipment and machinery, ilicir working cattle and 
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tbi'ir ]ivest<». con^^lilult' ajupci a! i i r 

and collccliic jarni socialist property. 

The "leal j]'.s))ortatu*e of cooperative and collec- 
live farni socia'i-l pruj^crly aj-pears from tlie fact 
that tlm va^t usahoily of pca-^ant farms iu our 
country have heen iinilcd into collective farms. In 
1910 almost 97 per cent of tlie total number of 
farm households to collective farms. 

Under Soviet ' :w, imlividual peasants and 
handicraft.^nien may each have a ^onall fuivate e^- 
tablishmciil of ilicir own on condition that it is 
o}»cratcd l)y their own labour only, that is, without 
exjvloiting the lalxuir of others. 

Soviet law likcwi'e prolccLs the personal prop¬ 
erly riyjit oi all citizens iii their incomes and 
savin^b from work, ie, tiicir dwelling houses, 
their subsidiary borne cuterj)rises, their liousehold 
goods and their articles of personal use and con- 
vcnicFice, Soviet law also safeguards the right of 
inheritance of personal i)rupeily. 

Socialist economy based on socialist properly, 
that ks, pr«>pcrty belonging Ip the state or to co 
operative.^ and collective farms, holds liie dominant 
position in our country. It is of decisive importance 
in the life of the people and the principal source 
of the well-being of Soviet citizens. 

Every one of us sliould clearly realize the vast 
importance of socialist property for the working 
people, for our country, for our state. 



Wliy can nobody in our country force any one 
to work for him? 

For the simple reason that the land, [he instru¬ 
ments and other means of production in our country 
conv^^tiliilc socialisl and not private property. 

Why is there no unemployment or pauperism 
in our country? 

Because in our country the land, mills, factories, 
mines, banks, transport and communications, 
printing pre^^ses, schools, libraries, theatres, cine¬ 
mas, hospitals, sanatoria and so forth are socialist 
properly. They all servx" the workitig people, arc 
there for llicir hcncfit, and arc not a means of 
enriching private proprietors, as is the case in 
capitalist countries. 

Wdiy was our formerly Ijtackward country trans¬ 
formed. in an unprecedcnledly short period of time, 
into one of the strongest powers in the world, a 
power capable of defending its liberty and uphold¬ 
ing its independence in the struggle against fascist 
Germany and imperialist Japan? 

Because its system of socialisl ownership served 
as the basis on which we set up a powerful industry 
and a highly productive agriculture operated on 
the largest scale in the world, and on which we 
provided excellent equipment and ample supplies 
for the Red Army. 

Socialist ownership is the foundation of our 
entire social system. And herein lies its strength. 
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thi5 constJliiin? the radical difTcrence between it and 
lice capilalisi syslcm, which is based on the private 
ownership of the insliurncnls and means of produc¬ 
tion. 

I’WO FORMS OF SOCIALIST PROPERTY 

As we liave seen, tlie Stalin Constitution speaks 
of two forms of socialist proj>erly: state property, 
and c:oof)eralivc and collective-farm properly. Why 
have wc two forms and not one form of socialist 
property ? 

Tlie old Industrial and large-scale agricultural 
enterprises were taken away from the capitalists 
and landlord.s and made the jiroperty of the Soviet 
State. In the periods covered by the Stalin Five- 
Year Plans a very great number of new factories 
and mills, coal and ore mines, oil W’ells and large 
electric power stations have been built in our 
country, while in agriculture many slate farms and 
machine and tractor stations have been set up. All 
lliese enterprises have been established by usi.ng 
the human and material resources of the Soviet 
State. The very land on which they are located 
belongs to the slate. It is therefore quite compre¬ 
hensible that all these enterprises and their entire 
output are state properly, that is, belong to the 
whole people. 

Now take the collective farms with all their 
holds and departments, their implements of pro- 
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duction and their bihlding.s and eslablishments. 
How did they originate? Eacli collective farm waa 
built up from the resources of its members, the 
peasants who formed it, the stale supplying aid 
and leadership. Each was formed by the voluntary 
pooling of the principal means of production, the 
labour-power and the land allotTncnls of the con¬ 
stituent peasant families in order to constitute a 
single collective economy, the kolkhoz, or collective 
farm. Clearly, all the equipment of tlic collective 
farm and all its output arc tlic common properly 
of the peasants who organized the col]ecli\'c farm. 
Only the land on which the collective farm is 
situated Ls slate j^roperty. But it is secured to the 
collective farm by a special deed for its graluilous 
use in perpetuity. 

Hence the existence in our country of two forms 
of socialist property is of historical origin. It is 
intimately connected with the dilTcrent origins of 
our socialist enterprises: the stale (;nler])rises, on 
the one hand, and the cooperative and collccLlxe 
farm enterprises, on the other. 

There arc also otlier diircicnces between slate 
enterprises and cooperative and collective farm 
enterprises. 

Who owns the state enterprise? The Soviet Stale, 
Soviet aulliorilies appoint tlic director to manage 
the enterprise. The xvorkers and other employees of 
the enterprise are paid by the stale in accordance 



with the quantity and qua lily of tlie w oik each 
peiforiTLS. 

And who owns the collective farm? The peasants 
wlio are its memhers own it collectively. Its affairs 
are managed hy the genera] meeting of its members, 
and between meetings the collcetivefarm man¬ 
agement, elected hy tltc general meeting. 

The collective farm must meet certain obligations 
to llie stale: pay its monelary taxes, deliver (that 
is, sell at a lixed price) to tiic state such part of 
its produce as is prescribed hy law. The collective 
farm must pay, in kind and in money, to the state- 
owned machine and tractor station for work done. 
Hut only a small part of the collcf'live farm's 
income gcK's in disehatge of these ok':! lations. All 
the rest of liie oollcclive income of tlie pcasanLs 
forming the kolkhoz is disposed of hy lliern collec¬ 
tively at their diseu‘fion. as is set forth in the 
Agrienltnral Artel Knles.'^' 

The eolieetive fanners do not receive any wages 
from the state, as do the workers of a factory or of 
a slate farm fan agricullnral enterprise owned and 
operated by the state). The (’olicetivc farmers are 
paid for their work out of tlie income of their 


♦ ApricnltUTal Artel llules. The Rides of the Ajrrind- 
tural Arte] {kolJdwz —eolieetive farm), adopted hy the gen¬ 
eral tneetlnp; of collective fanners, regulate the activities 
of the collective farm tproldems of orrsanizalion of lal)our, 
payment of lalmiir of eolieetive farmers, discipline, etc.). 
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collective farm al the end of the agricultural year, 
at which time this income is clcle'rniinccl. Payment 
is made both in money and in kind (produce) on 
the basis of ‘^workday units'’'^' worked, and cottc- 
sponds to the quantity and quality of tvork each 
collective’farm member has contrihuted to the 
collective enterprise. 

In addition to liis income from tlic common, col- 
lectivc-farin enterprise, each collective farmer de¬ 
rives an income from llie farming he does privately 
on his small subsidiary plot of land attached, un¬ 
der the Constitution, to his dwelling (his private 
cattle, truck garden, orchard, ct^'-). Collective farms 
as such and their members individually may freely 
sell their surplus produce on the market. 

Sucli arc the difference.s between our slate and 
our cooperative and colleclive-farrn enterprises. 
These dilTerences are very iniporlaijt. However, there 
is no fundamental din'crence between the two forms 
of enterprises in our country. The underlying prin¬ 
ciples which govern both are the .‘^arne. What are 
these principles? 

The means of production in both categories of 
enterprises are public, and not private, property. 
In state enterprises they belong to the whole people, 
that is to the whole of society; in cooperative and 
collective-farm enterprises they belong to separate 

* Workday unit is employed for measuring labour 
in the collective farms. 
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pii})Iic organizations. Bur in either case the mean? 
of production in our country are public, socialist 
property, 

\^dielhcr tlie enterprise in question is slate- 
ounce! or owned by a cooperative society or collect 
live farm, tlie people working in it are engaged in 
public, not private, aonomy. Whether the enlcrpri.se 
in question belongs to tlie whole people, that is, to 
the whole of society, or to a single public organ¬ 
ization. the pco})le engaged in it are paid for their 
work according to the general socialist princijile 
recorded in the Staliii Constitution: 

‘4"rom CvTch according to his ability, to each ac¬ 
cording to bis work.’’ 

Both kinds of enterprises are conducted in ac¬ 
cordance witii a single nalional-t'conomjc plan in 
the interests of the working people, of Soviet 
society, of the Soviet Slate. 

Thus, dillerent in form, onr state and 

<njr cooiieralive and collet live farm enlerjiriscs are 
identical in their socialist essence. In neither oi 
lhe.se two kinds of enterprises is the exploitation 
of mail by man possible. 

The slate soeialisl enterprises serve as models of 
large-scale macbine-operaled socialist economic 
units for the collective farms and cooperatives. 

The cooperative and collcclive-farm socialist 
enterprises were the medium through which tlie 
peasants came to Socialism. The collective farms 
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nrp schools of |)ra<:li(*:il experience in whicli tons of 
millions of Soviet peasanLs liave learnt socialist 
farming and are learning how to perfect and de- 
velop it furtlier. 

The fact tiiai here there is no private ownership 
of the meaiis of production and no ex]doilation of 
man by man draws a fundamcnlal line of rlistinc- 
tion between our socialist soricly and ca[)ila!lst 
society, whicli is based on the exploitation of the 
vast majority of society, the Inhouring masses, by 
an insignificant minority of idlers. 

All OLir stale and all our cooperative and col* 
leclive-farm enter[)rises, taken together, our social¬ 
ist economy in iLs entirely, constitute the monolithic 
economic joundalion of Sol id socialist society. 

SOCIALIST, PLANNED ECONOMY 

Let us examine more closely how oiir enterprises 
work. Take, for instance, the collon-growing col¬ 
lective farms of the Soviet Kcpublias in Central 
Asia. They yield inoiinlains of snow-white fibre. The 
cotton goes to our .slate-owned cotton mills, where 
it is spun and woven into millions of metres of 
cloth. In the necdle-tradcs^ shops these lexlile.s are 
turned into cotton goods for general consumption. 

The grain growing collective farms provide the 
country with cereals—bread for the workers and 
the Soviet Army. 
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On tiie other hand, the factories and mills pro¬ 
duce niaclilne.s. chemical fertilizers, kerosene, salt, 
sugar, textile goods, footwear, household utensils, 
hooks, newspapers, hieycle.s, radios and other 
inaiuifacturcd goods. 

As we see. the various hranelies of our national 
economy and Ilnur .separate enl(upri.-es are closely 
ifitcrioeked and in llicir entirely constitute a unified 
'^ucidlist nniiona/ economy. Ea(*h sejjarale enter- 
}nist‘ is (>nly a small e.og in llie va.^t niaeliinery of 
our national eeononiy. 

Ahitiirally. none of onr enrerf)risc> can do as it 
{>](aises. can ])rodiiee what and a^ it s(!es fit. Every 
enlerprise must do its share of the \Nork that tlie 
>\ho!e country stands in need of; or. to pul it dif¬ 
ferently, each eiUerjuisc nmsi wmrk according to a 
previonsiv drawri-iip })lan. and this plan must be 
part of the unified nafionaJ-economic jdan. 

Ihe national-economic plan is drawn up by the 
J^laic Planning Conimitlee (Gos[>lan) of llte U.S.S.R. 
Every Soviet Pejjuhlic, Territory, Region, Area and 
District has its planning commission. 

A plan for the development of the national econ¬ 
omy is piej>arcd in our country for each year and 
lor entire five-year periods. Calculations are made, 
for a year or live years in advance, of what articles 
each hranch of the national economy is to produce 
and in wdiai quantities, wdial malcrir.Ls it will need 
for this purp(jse and in what quantities, with what 



machines and other equi|>nient it must be provided 
and in what quantities, how much labour produc¬ 
tivity can and must be raised and production costs 
lowered, vvlial new establishments must be built, 
how many workers iiiiisi J>c trained and wlial skills 
they must possess, etc. On the basis of these con¬ 
stituent plans a s])eciric plan is drawn up for each 
individual enterprise. 

Thus our entire national economy operates ac¬ 
cording to a iinihed national-economic plan, under 
a single dirccling centre, with the aim of increasing 
social wealth, of steadily improving tlie material 
and cultural well-being of the working people, of 
strengthening the independence of our country and 
enhancing its defensive capacity. 

This is one of the fundamental difTerences be¬ 
tween our socialist society and capitalist society, 
where each proprietor conducts his business exclu¬ 
sively in his own interest, for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing profit. 

THE SUPERIORITY OF SOCIALIST, 
PLANNED ECONOMY 
OVER CAPUA LIST ECONOMY 

Ix»t us see what socialist, planned economy 
means for the people and why it is superior to 
capitalist economy. 

In our country, thanks to the introduction of the 
public, socialist ownership of the means of produc- 
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tion, everyone is assured of work in either a stale 
enterprise or a cooperative or colleclivc'farm cn* 
terprise. In the Soviet Union people work for tliem- 
selves and not for exploiters. 

In the capitalist countries llie siliialion is entirely 
dilTcreiit. There the choicest land, the factories and 
mills and ollnu' means of production Ixdong to the 
capitalists and landlords. I'he wealth of the nation 
is concentrated iii the hands of a j-niall number of 
bia; }>ro])rielors. For instance, in iftc United Slates 
there is a small grou}> of sixty peo])le, the biji^gest 
cai)italisls. each one of whom owns o\cr a billion 
dollars. Yet the vast majority of llu.' population of 
this extremely rich country is very badly off. In 
1911 the University of California estimated that a 
family of four needed a minimum of about d.OOO 
dollars a year to make ends meel, and that 70 per 
cent of American families bad incomes below that 
figure, Dy the middle of 1947 staple foods had 
more than doubled in price. President Truman 
declared that the United Stales was sliort of five 
million dwelling hoii.^es and that ten and a half 
million occupied houses were unfit for human hab¬ 
itation. In the same country, during 1920-1938 
alone, over 31 million farmers were unable to make 
a living and lied to the cities. During the same 
period almost 23 million unemjiloyed left the cities 
to work on the farms. 

In the capitalist countries the industrial and 
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agricultural workers as well as tbe poor farmers and 
peasants are compelled, in order to keej) the wolf 
from the door, to hire themseKes out lo ilic wcallliy, 
receiving wretclied pay for llieir work. The caj^ilal- 
ists, landlords and j>ros]>erons fanner's steadily 
grow richer by Idling others work for them, wliile 
all those who have to toil grow’ poorer and poorer. 
In bourgeois countries tliere arc always millions 
of unemployed. 

But this is not all. In tlie capitalist countries 
there is no planning of ilie national ecauiomy. Each 
owner of an e^slahlishment is concerned only about 
getting as much profit out of it as he can. But the 
capitalists do not give a thought to the economy of 
the country as a whole, nor to the improveiueiit of 
the material conditions of the w^orking people. On 
the contrary, they resort to every method to cut 
wages in order that their profits may increase. 

Yet the labouring masses make up the bulk of 
tile people buying consumer goods. Now^ since they 
are kept in poverty and their jo]>s are insecure, 
their purchasing power is very limited and keejis 
falling constantly. Therefore it is inevitable in cap¬ 
italist countries that from lime lo time tliere should 
be an “overproduction” of goods. Merchandise lies 
ucsold on the slielves and in the w’arehouses, prices 
fall, factories and mills shut their doors, crop areas 
are cut dowm and millions of workers are thrown 
on tlie street. An economic cri.'^is sets in. 
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In tile rolling depiirtment of the Azovstai Steel Worku 
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The ^Pobeda** cjmt assembly line at the Moloto'i 
Automobile Plant, Gorky eity 







In Older to ]>rliie l»a<:k In llmii lornicr 

loveKs and .-^avc their |)rohl^. ihe cajrdalL derlroy 
their ''surplus” goods. Ihcy hiirii ihcin. let tlieni 
rol in the ground or dump them inlo the ocean. 
Ihit even lids does not lielp. The piles of men 
(fise they have slacked up aie alcsurhcd only grad¬ 
ually, ami eci)noiuic revival is very tdovs'. 

vSiicIi ecouoniie ermes in capiUilisl eouiilries 
recur every iwcdvi*. len or eiglil y<‘ars and even nioie 
often. At a time of (“conomic crisis uneiuph-'ymeii! 
risco until il reaeltes a tol.il of lens of millions of 
])eoj>le. During tin- world crisis of !920-1933. for 
in.-laiice, about thirty million jieople \N(‘re out cd 
work. 

J9()“]o:}iIe erisi's are a sem-eless waste of the 
tnenn> of preducllon and of lahi>ur-])()v\ei; they 
(ievelopment of llic prodnetive forre.s in 
tile capilali'l e(mjitiles. 

ill socialisl soeiely tiieie arc* no eeoiiouiie erises 
ami iheie can ])e none. Here iha; means of produc¬ 
tion arc? public', .‘-roeialist properly and .serve to 
sali-^fy the needs of the population. They eaniiot 
pc^ssibly 1)0 used for the exploitalioji of man J'V 
man. Our whole economy v\o?ks according to a 
jdan, in tlie iiiU-rcsLs of l!ie whole of .-ociety^ of al! 
who work I)y liatid or brain. The uiafeiial security 
oi the toiling masses .steadily incrc'ases luuh'r So- 
c lalism, as does the dernaud fur all kind.- of artirdes 
o{ e.eneial consnujplion. 
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This calls for an uninterrupted expansion of 
production, the building of more and more new 
enterprises, the enlargement of crop areas, etc. 
Closing down factories and mills is utterly incon¬ 
ceivable in our country. 

Socialist, planned economy based on public 
ownership ensures a constant growth of the produc¬ 
tive forces of society. In no capitalist country docs 
the national economy dc\eIop as rapidly as in the 
Soviet Union, The average annual incrca. c in in¬ 
dustrial production for the ]>erio(l 19]7-10.‘;r) was 
1 per cent in the United Stales, and less than 1 per 
cent in England. But in the U.S.S.K. the increase 
averaged 20 per ccfit a year duriug tin* first two 
Stalin Five-\car Plan periods (l92‘M9o7). 

To quote Comrade' Stalin: 

“It must be admitted lliai a .system of economy 
which doc's not know^ what to do with its ‘surplus’ 
output, and can only burn it at a lime when the 
mas.ses are in the grij) of want and unemployment, 
hunger and misery--«uch a .system of economy 
signs its owm death warrant. 

. .The Soviet system of economy possesses 
advantages that not a single bourgeois slate can 
dare to dream of. . . 

Thessc advantages made tliciusclvcs particularly 
felt during the Patriotic War, when the Soviet 
Union was compelled to fight against one of the 
strongest military powers —fascist Germany—and 



its allies. Moreover Germany could rely on the 
economic resources and the manpower of almost 
ihe whole of Western Europe that it liad conquered. 
Nevertheless the Soviet Union emerged victorious 
from tills most grievous of wars. Why? 

Comrade Stalin explains thi> as follows: 

. .llie economic basis of the Soviet State is 
immeasurably more virile than the economies ol 
tile enemy countries have proved to be. . . 

Socialist, planned economy, based on public, 
socialist jiroperty, is one of ll;e principal sources 
of the strength and might of the Soviet Union. 

WORK IN SOVIET SOCIALIST SOCIETY 

In old Russia work was the piirdfc aflair of 
lho.se who were compelled to engage in it. If you 
had a job you bent your back for the capitalist or 
landlord. If you were out of a join that was your 
hard luck and nobody worried whetlicr you starved 
to dc^ath or not. Work was a hiirdensouie duly in 
the eyes of the toiling masses, and a despised oc¬ 
cupation in the eyes of the bourgeoisie. 

A person’s .station in life and in society depend¬ 
ed on wlielhcr he wa.s rich or poor, on how many 
wage-slaves lie had in his emjiioy, on who his par¬ 
ents were, etc. Wealthy idlers, who had appropriat¬ 
ed the fruits of the wc»rk of olliers. were lield in 
high esteem. 

a>* 
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'rhih .-.lili iiovv inallerb staud in ail capilalisl 

'oui lilies. 

In our country a man’s position in society does 
not depend on the amount of pro})erly he owns, 
Ills race or nalionality or the post lie occupies. 
\Vi)()(‘\er o?it- may he, liis position in society is 
determined solely l>y his junsona] work and liis 
jMe-onal a.hilily. 

in the Soviil Union work i> a inalter of public 
foneern. Here is what Uonnade Stalin said on the 
])osilion of tlie workiti*.! peoide in socialist society: 

‘“Here llie working man U held in esteem. . . . 
M'ue . . . the man wlio woiks feels h.iinsnlf a fret; 
citizen of his eountiy, a pul^lic (igiire, in a way. 
And if he works well and gives society his best -he 
is a hero of labour, and is covered witli glor}.” 

W hat olliei i . iJui y tlnu e in wdiieli a person 
can Ix'corne a liero, is lield in honour and esteem, 
for success in the sphere of ordinary physical or 
mental work? 

It is only in our stxdalisl country that coal-cut 
ters. foiLemcn. shoe operators, weavers, railway- 
nieii, grain-growers, milkmaids, shepherds, leacli- 
ers, flytus, physicians, scientists^—I)Cople in all 
walk.' life fiecome di.^tingui.''hed personages 

decoialcd by the state for meritorioii.'^ work. 

The jKvsilion of lionour assigmxl to labour in 
socialist society led to a fundamental change in the 
old-iashioned \iew held by workfolk witli regard 



to work, tlic view liuit ii wa.s a LurdeiLSoine dnty. 
A»s early as 19^0 Comrade Stalin pointed out dial 
work is “a matter of ho:toijr, a mailer of {^fory, a 
mailer of valour and hero:.sin. 

Only under onr sysloni of society was it possible 
lor socialist emulation—friendly conical for the 
‘^j)eediesl and best fulfilmcni and oveiTnIliliTieni 
of assigned la.^ks - lo arise and bcmnie so wide- 
'^^pread ainono the workina: people. Only in onr 
(‘onnlrv was it possible for 'be Slakbanov move¬ 
ment. wbieb Coiniade Stalin called the ino.^L 
and irrcsisliblo movensefit of our tbne. lo a!lain 
r'lirh wide de\oloj)mcn{ in all branches of economy, 

Tlic Slalin (ionslilnlioii dt'clarcs lliaL work is a 
mailer oj honour and a (In'y for every abie-bodied 
(Mlizen. 

So('ialisl society demands that eaeli abh'-bodicfl 
person work honestly, that his work be of benefit 
to society. For doinp so sociely rewards him ac¬ 
cording lo the soci«alisi rule: '"brom eacli according 
U) his ahilily. to each according to his work.*’ 

Socialist society deals sleinlv witli slackers, loaf¬ 
ers and those who would lik(‘ to live l)y ihe laboni 
of others. To them the Slaliji Constilntion a]>pli<‘s 
the motto: "‘lie who does n(»t work, neillu'r shall 
he eat.” 

The position of llie working people in socialist 
society stimulates them, and the tionstiliilion inakes 
it their duly to perform with lionour the work 
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assigned to them, steadily to raise the productivity 
of their work and to combat with all their ener¬ 
gy the old-fashioned views on work that still 
survive. 

In Soviet socialist society W’ork is the foundation 
of the national wealth and the personal well-being 
of the citizen, the basis upon which the might ol 
the Soviet Union rests. 

THE MOKM, AND rOLlTICAL LNiTV 
OF SOVtKl* SOCIEI’Y 

On January 17, 1939, a general census of the 
country was taken. It appeared that the population 
of llie Smiii I'lnim was 170,000.000 in rouml fig¬ 
ures. Half of nnrnher were workers and otlu*r 
emplo}ces i^uiih ihcir families), and sojuewhal less 
than .half were (‘itlier rcdleelive fanners or handi¬ 
craftsmen united into (ooperalives. Individual 
jK\‘isanls and liandif'raftsrnen avIio were kee^ping 
their own private estalilishmenls hut without em¬ 
ploying any hired help ae' ounted (with their fani 
ilie^) for 2,S per cent of the po[)iilation. 

Thus our society consists exclusively of toilers — 
of workers, pea.«anl.s and the intelligentsia, the rank‘d 
of which are being swelled by additions from w^ork- 
er and peasant slock. Moreover, the vast majority 
of the working people are employed in socialist 
economy--m state entcrpri.^jc.'; and government 
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institutions, or work in cooperative or collective- 
farm enterprises. In our society there are no ex¬ 
ploiting classes. Tliis means that our society is a 
M)rialist society. 

However, there are two classes in our society: 
the working class and the peasantry. The still per¬ 
sisting division into workers and pe^Lsants (the 
overwhelming majority of the latter being collec- 
ti'rc farmers) is explained by the fact that in our 
nniiitry tliere arc two forms of .socialist jnoperty, 
two ly[)es of socialist enterprises. 

The workers and peasants belong to dilTcrcnl but 
friendly classes. The working class is the foremost, 
llu; leading class in our society. Jointly the work¬ 
ing class and the toiling peasants fought for their 
cmanci])alion, jointly they defeated their enemies, 
and jointly they built the new, socialist society. 
Iheir iiilercsts coincide on all fundamental issues. 
And their aims arc identical, too: to consolidate 
our state, to ensure siahie. enduring peace between 
the nations, to work in concert for the completion 
of the building of Socialism and tlie gradual tran¬ 
sition to Communism. 

Ckist a glance at our country, from end to end, 
and you will see what an incomparable picture of 
friendly cooperation between workers, peasants and 
intelligentsia our socialist society presents. You 
will hr! 1 old a people imited in purpose, a people 
<d many millions, each helping the other like 





a peo]>le ongaacd in one greot conun on 
underfaking. 

This profound uomnuniily of fiindamontal intor- 
of \ie\\s and aims among llio So\it‘! p(‘ 0 ])lc. 
lludr solid supj'orl of the So\jel gr^vernmonl and 
liic Coirinuinisl Parly. v;e call llir. moral and polit¬ 
ical unify of l!ie Sovlot ])i:op]{\ \\ iial is ils origin? 

Tills unity took slujpc over a long slreteli of 
lime. There was no sueli profound unity among the 
whole Soviet peojde ulien remnanls of llic (.xi>toil- 
ing classes si ill existed in our midst wlien small, 
privalely-eonduetcd i ainiing pi ( % ailed in llie So\ ii't 
(‘oinilry^ide. It dcvelojied gradually, in j)roj)orlion 
as the pca.^nnts. rlianging into co!h*etl\c farmers. 
wxTe drawn more and more into [lie Imilding o( 
Socialism and became increcU^ingly conscious of 
the coriiniunily of their iiiteresls wilh tIio.se of the 
worker.?, with the iulercsls of the wliolc jn*oplc and 
of the .stale. 

Consequently, the moral and political unity of 
the Soviet people is rooted in the eirrnm>tance that 
the economic basis of onr socii'ly is uniform for 
all., tlial. all people in llie Soviet I'nioii are at work 
in a uniform system of socialist economy. 

The moral and ]M.>lilieal unity of socialist so¬ 
ciety gives it an enormous advaulage over eajiilalist 
society. In the latter an irreeoiKaiahle .‘struggle is 
going on between workers and cajhlalist.s, bctwxxm 
p^M^ants and landlords -between tlic exploited and 
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llie e:v])loIlerh. 'riic capitali^-to anti iaiullords rourt 
!o every means ol* violeiiee and oj)pressiom iiicluH- 
iiig anej'd fwiec. a^uinsi Uie workers and peas- 
anls, Tiierr. can, of course, he no lIioii<dil of tiiorul 
and polilical nnily in ca}>italj.-t stificly. 

(dass f cmlradictitnu-s and llie ela-s sliiipcglc art’ 
!lic can><‘.s of ihc inliercni iir-tahility of ca]»ila!isl 
.-nciely. dhe sLriig^lt' of the workij.:: class and of 
all lollei> ae.ains! the exploiteke-os leads inev- 
italily to llie col !a|->.-i‘ (d the f\.];(ta}i- t S} slejn in 
all eonntri^'s. 

(.)nr nioial and political unity lenccicd in the 
nnity and frictid.-ldp tlial exists Letweeu all Soviet 
t) 0 (>]des. Ii is an inr\haij-.tildc soniet* of Sovi^i 
jialriolisin. 

Created during the p<'3iod o-f peaceful socialist 
eoFisIruelion, oiir moral and ]>oliliea] unity was 
eoiisidera])ly Ojilianoed dniin<r l)ie Palritdic War. 

Tlic friendly cooperation in tlie U.S.S.R. he* 
Iwetm ^\orkers. jteasanls and inlcllecluals. and tin; 
moral and ])oIilical unity of Soviet society, are 
1 nndarneiilal sources of the iinsliakea])]c stability 
iiml indesiruelible miplil of tin* Sovit‘l I'liion. 

The moral and })oHtical iinilv of tin* Sn\i(M peo¬ 
ple is vividly manifesttal in llu‘ lo\t* which the tun 
tire nation feels lor the leadm of our country. 
Coinrad(* ^lalin. 



C U \ T E 11 11 

THE SOVIET SOCIALIST STATE 


{'!!r bO\ n7iS 

Soviets came into < xi.'-kra e a> iMrly a.s the l{evc»- 
lulioTi of 1903. wlieu they fiuu tioried as organs oT 
tlie. workers’ iii.oineelioti, as embryos of :i riew, 
revolulionary power. After the Kevolulion of Feb¬ 
ruary 1917 the Soviets sjn'cad rajndly all o\t'r the 
country. And when in (lelober (new style' Ncnann- 
ber) 1917 the wojking class seized po\,er afid the 
rule of the capitalists and landlords was destroyraL 
the So\iets in consoquenee erew to full strength, 
'■•volved into tin* dc< i.-'i\'e foicr* in ihc conrAiV and 
became tlie oreasis of .'-^lato po\\ci'. 

The Soviets constitnh* tlic ino>:i all-cmbrac*ing 
ma-^.- stale organizatioii. whicli imitos all the work¬ 
ing }Hn>ple of the Soviet Ibiion r(‘i»ardless of S(?x. 
naliomalily. race, occupation, party aflilialion, edm 
cation, radigion. « te. In life Soviets yon will fuid 
Kn'^-^ian*: Hfid \zef Icnjaniarj- I'I;ratnian- and Kha- 
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an<i lJ/l)ek>* .niil 

Kirg]uzi:ni«. old UulsheviLs and noii*Party collec- 
live-farm wnmeii. world-reiuoviied se]elUi^ls and 
workers willi an elementary etliieatiou. nielahvork- 
{‘is and sliej>lu‘rds, weavers and niilkinaids. rail- 
\\ayni('n Jiiid airmen, all silliny, .-‘ide hy ‘^ide. The 
Dt'pnlies to the Soviets are eieeled hy the wliole 
(‘f the |-ef)»de. 'rii(‘ Soviel.- are ycnniiie f»(>|>nlar 
^oveinineitU are «d iIh‘ (h'sh and hone of the peo- 

p'f- ^ 

K\ery \illaee and hainh '. ». very eilv. eveiy k)'.:-- 
Iriel. tw ery Area. lie;^ion and d'errilury has its Soviet. 

The local So\i(‘ls are allopellun diihn'ent frinn 
the so-ealled local self-yo\ernrneni hodio; that e^i-^l- 
(‘d in tsarist Ihi.w-ia and still e'.i-i in honif.-eoi" 
(oniiliies. Tliose bodies vv('re nut and are not vested 
with any j) 0 \vcrs of slate administration. There 
''late power was and is exercised locally hy ofhcials 
appointed by the government. 

The local Soviets of Working People'’3 Deputies, 
Trom the Regional Soviet to the Village Soviet, are, 
under the Stalin ConstiliUion, local o/guns of state 
pou'cr. 

The local Soviet.s direct I lie economic, cultural 
and political (Icvclojiment in their re^peclive con- 
stitucncie.*^. draw up their budgets, ensure the main¬ 
tenance ol ])uhlic order on their territory, liie 
observance of the laws and the jirolcetion of the 
rights of citizens, and assist in enhancing the de- 



ca}Kui[y «-[ the I’ounlry. Ihcy elect iheir 
excciillve ('onnniltces. uhleh arc acfoinilable to them 
for all ilicir aeilvi-ies. 'J'licy S('l up cle}*artnienl 8 
each of ulceh in cliarj^' of *^0010 parlicuiar 
hrancli of j^late adininistralion. micIi as jojblic edu¬ 
cation. ])nblic lieallh, loca.l industry, trade and 
‘oelal ]nai;:If':'ei.:ee. 

I'hc S<)\iris <d’ Working iVople's Dej>uties elect 
^landing coi'-.iiiiLier- to render juaniical assislaio'c 
in thcli' \ itrl., T(u‘^c faninnitlecs closely link up IIk' 
So\je{s \\ldi du' })Oj)id.iii<>n. ^vil]l tlieir constituents, 
aiul cfd'^l t!i>/ broad masses in the work of ad- 
mijiistciir.c state. 

fiarlv in k '19 Lr*nin wroic that the Soviets had 
hecoiiu' the /'crmancnt and sole joundalion of all 
N.O/-r ri onr enuuiry. 

d hf' So’, lets Working lV('ple\s De]>ntias core 
stilutc ihc polifii'itl joiridation of Soviet socialist 
society, jusl a.s r nr cconotiilc enlcrjrrises. our entire 
socialist ec(.)n.)iny, form the ceonoinic foundation 
of Soviet soriaii.^^t .society. 


Tin: SOVIET REPUHLir; 

Lei u.s take any Soviet country, Uzhekislan, for 
example, and sec how Soviet covernincnt is organ¬ 
ized llicre. 

All Uzl>ek Soviets of Working Pco})le\s De]>uties 
are united into one single national state organiza- 
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lioti in uiiirh vitv]i Soviet liaij ft?* iKulicular ]>ldce, 
iL'> anil chilie^. Tin.' inleiMaltuI nalional polil- 

iral coininiHnly lu?ars llie naiuc! <4 Soviet 

Socialist Republic. Lei us take anolhcr Soviet colhi- 
try, say. Litliuania. All Lilliuanian Soviets ol 
Working Pco}j]e’s DcpulLcs are unitcfl ink) a single 
nalin?>aj .slate organization, the Lilliuanian Soviet 
Socialist Kcjniblic. And so on. 

Our Soviet country, lake.u as a wbnle. ]< tlic uni- 
ficaljon of [lie Jjalional Soviet Sorialiol R».‘])ul»li(.> 
into a single tnnitinalioiial Soviet SlaU', tfic Union 
of So/07 Socidli^t Roi)uh!t<\s. 

Thus, cacii ouc of the Sovi»’'s i'^ a eo.nponciit 
part of the unified Soviet stale p.ivei. 

The Soviets mean pouter in //b* lionds- of ifie 
iiorking people. This is dislineth >r\ forth in llie 
(iorislitulion of the Soviet Union: 

"'All power in the U.S.SJL iK'lone.^ lo tini work¬ 
ing peo}»le of town and eouutry as lepi esenti^l by 
the Soviets of Working RcojileS Deputie.'*.’’ 

Tlie Uoiuslitullons of all Soviet Kepiil)iie.^ con¬ 
tain liii^ ^a]ne anirmation. 

This means that Uic Soviets eleeted by tlie mban 
and rural ])opulaliou exeiiise all slate pouiu iu 
the Union of Soviet Sociai'.'l Republiis. and ad 
^?ate power in eu'']] Soviet Soeialist Republic. 

The Soviet ellizcn has every light lo say, a/id 
^ay wiili justified j>iiiic: "'Our .^tale, that'- we oui- 
tche^!*’ 
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Tlu‘ nidical diflerencc betucen the Soviet Slate 
and all other slatejs consL^t*^ in the fact that it has 
as its political foundation the mass organization 
of precisely liiose classes (worktns and j)easanlsl 
which in the ca])ila]isl countries are o}>[)ressed and 
trodden inulerlool by their exploiters hiil here are 
free and govern the country. In the caj>italist coun¬ 
tries stale power is in the hands of the hourgeoisie; 
in oiu counlry, in the hands of the working people. 

THE rRIMAKY AND FUNDAAiENTAE BASIS 
or THE SOVIET STATE 

The alliance of the iKoLcrs and peussanfs is real¬ 
ized in the Soviets, in the joint state aclixilies of 
the Deputies, wIjo belong to the two clas.se.s of 
whicli our society is coinj)osed. The P>ols!ievik Parly 
f(nigiit from its very imeplion for the unification 
of workers and peasants in a clo.^ely-knit alliance. 
A fid it w as only hy establishing and strengthening 
the alliafice between workers and peasants that the 
workifig peO])]e of our country were able to achieve 
all they did, 

Inde'^d. would it have been possible for us to 
defeat tlie capitalists and landlords if tlie w’orken- 
and jiea.sants liad not been leagued together? Cer¬ 
tainly not. 

Would xvt! have been able without the worker* 
p('asani alliance to build socdalisl society and set 
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u|) so powerful a stale as the Soviet Union? Of 
com sc not. 

Could {lie Soviet Union have emerged vietorious 
froTU the dniieuh and grievous war against Nazi 
(/eriuany a?id its aecompliecs if it had no! enjoyed 
tile support of the staiuudi allianei' of woikers and 
peasants? Must ceilainly not. 

T!u‘ workers were in need of tliis alluuu'e, Le- 
eansc wirnonl llie jieasanls’ snp]>ort they would 
]ia\e been iinalde to defeat the (U} italisls atul huild 
soeiullst soei-'ty. 

'i'he j)ea.^cU!{ ru '-si's sltaid in need of this 
alliance, beeaii-v' v ilhoiu v.oiking-elass leadership 
they \rnuld l:au.‘ i<. ( n mialde to triunipl! over the 
landlords a!(d kidak- and aelitv Vf a radieal improvc- 
nicnt in their live> through the agency of the 
eoilrelive farm. 

I'he workeis and pea'^ants require a close 
allianee in ordm: to be able jointly to develop fnr- 
llier the sfnualist system of soeiely. steadily raise 
llieir slandard of liie and deftmd llieir Soviet coun¬ 
try against all its enemies abroad. 

The guiding force in the ariianee ]>e{ween the 
VNorkcr.s and jiea.'ant^i is the working class. Why is 
this so? 

I'he workers are eonrentrated in great masses in 
the cities and industrial centres. Tliey work togeth¬ 
er in their tliousniuls and even tens of thousand.s 
at the big indu.'^lrial plants. Thi-j ha.s long faeilitat- 



rd tlio c(MiiMiiatiou ol v.oikcl.- Hilo uj’gaiii/alum.' 
v.iiosa o].)jccl il is to fiaiit iho <\ipilalisls and ibeir 
rule - lo n^lil lor llie workers’ eaiKse, lo lur 

the Ciriajie:|);illou (/f those wlio toil. 

Tlip worker/ ::re Uh^I: ju'!\ate (oriiers of inslru- 
nioiils a?ul iiiea?j> joodiif tion. i hey ]ia\i‘ a diiecl 
iiileres-t iu de})iiviiia. the cajulaiisl.s of their faeio- 
rles aiul nulls ami coiiva'iliu;:!. the lait(‘r into tlie 
properly ol a soeialist siaie. .rs w a.'> done hy tii<‘ 
workers of lln-sia in Oelola'r i^M7. 

ihu.--. li]C* \er\ l:\iMp ate' workirii; eonditioii- 
iavour the workers l>e<‘oinine tlie adiunccd class of 
the ehu-s most re\oluliouary aiul clasS'Cfm- 
seit)us. llie class lie,»t or^aiii/ed am! stech'd in llu* 
strugiilc again>i all op'jjre^sion aiul e\]doital!on, in 
the strup‘jle for Soeial-.-an. 

'i lie j'osiiiou of l!ic small farmers and jw'asanl-^ 
ill cajjilalist soeiely i.- a <jnile diii(U’<‘nl one. They 
are scalteiani all o\er the cofin.liyside. '1 hey run 
their farms a> their p!l\ale ('nlerprise.". !n our eoun* 
tiy. too, duriiyir the first wars of Soviet pownti- 
ment, the ju/asants in their \.ist maj‘>rily remained 
j>ri\ale proprietors. The veiy eondilioiis of work 
arid of life had (‘on>j)ired to prevent die jieasant- 
Irom pclliny; toe.ether; they had rallier kej>l tliem 
apart. Far from facilitatin.e union, ihe^e condition.^ 
had made it more difficult fur them to organiiie 
lor a concerted striieele again.'^t their immediate 
enemies, the landlords. Irl alone tor fightine llie 



Self'prop^lied harvester combine at the Krasnaya 
Armiya Kolkhoz, Tatar A.S^.R 





Cowshed at the Stalin Kolkhox, Rostov Region 




t^^arisl-landlord regime, for fighling to reconstruct 
tlieir lives along new. socialist lines. 

Socialism, and Socialism alone, was able fully 
to meet tbe interests of the peasants as workfolk. 
However, the peasants had still to be enlightened 
a- to the meaning of Socialism, liad to be shown 
that the socialist system was ad\ antageous to then\. 
Tliey had to l>e given a practical demonstration of 
liow ihi'^ system could be introduced into the eoun- 
iryside. This was done hy the So\ iel workers. They 
helped llie peasants to organize collective, socialist 
1 arming. 

These are the reasons wliy llie working class be- 
i'.aine the leader, tlie guide of the poasani masses 
in the struggle to overthrow the rule of the tsar 
and the landlords, in the struggle against tlic land* 
lords and ea])ilalisls for Soviet power, in the strug* 
gle agaiii.^'t the kulaks for the abolition of exploi¬ 
tation in the couiilryside and for the building of 
a collective, socialist economy. 

Socialist society has now been built in our coun¬ 
try, but thi.s does not mean that the working class 
need no longer exercise iLs leadership. 

We must keep on consolidating and developing 
our Soviet socialist society, must build Commu¬ 
nism. We have to rehabilitate our national economy 
with the utmost speed in the regions laid waste by 
the German invasion. We must build thousands of 
new industrial and agricultural establishments, raise 
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laixjur prodijclivity 10 a still lii^lier pitch, render 
life still heller and more heaiilifid, and make our 
country still more powerful. We must be tirele.ss 
in training politically minded and efficient mem¬ 
bers of socialist society^ proficient, skilled person¬ 
nel for socialist economy. We must enlist them not 
only from the youth but also from the adult popu¬ 
lation, and train llunn in schools. Socialist society 
was built in our country in the not distant past, 
and there are still backward people among us 
who have not yet been able to throw off the dead 
weight of their anticjualcd views, hal)its and prej¬ 
udices. 

Clearly the solution of these difficult problems 
necessitates leadership on the part of the working 
class, the vanguard of society. 

Our society has been purged of all exploiting 
classes. This implies tliat our country contains no 
anti-popular force capable of pilling itself against 
the system of society and of state in our Soviet 
country. (Only isolated individuals inimical to the 
Soviet State are left.) But after all, the capitalist 
encirclement of the Soviet Union, the Socialist Slate 
of workers and peasants, still exists. And we know 
that our Soviet land was re])eatedly the object 
of attack by capitalist powers, in comscquence of 
which it fell into very serious difficulties. Nor is 
the danger of similar attacks in the future pre¬ 
cluded. 
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Under these conditions our vanguard class, 
the working class, must still supply Soviet soci¬ 
ety with leadership in order to strengthen still 
more the economic and military might ol the conn- 
try. 

We have seen what great importance for Soviet 
socialist society, for the Soviet Socialist State, has 
attached before and altaolies now to the alliance 
between workers and peasants under the leadership 
of the working, class. Comrade Stalin said with 
regard to this alliance: 

'^‘Tliis is the prime and fundamental basis of the 
Uejuiblic of Soviets.” 

CUIDANCE OF SOVIET SOCIETY 
BY THE STATE 

In the Soviets the alliance of the working class 
and the peasantry lakes the shaj)e of an alliance In 
the sphere of the state between the two classes of 
our society. This is set forth in tlie very first article 
of the Constitution of the Soviet Union: 

“The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a 
Socialist Slate of workers and peasants.” 

Similarly, the Constitution of every Soviet Re¬ 
public commences with an article giving legal 
enactment to the alliance of the workers and peas¬ 
ants as an alliance in the sphere of the slate be¬ 
tween these classes. 
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In the Soviets, among the Working People’s 
Deputies, representatives of the working class, the 
peasantry and tlie inlelligeiUsia are to be found. 
Through tlie agency of the Soviets, the working 
class vs elds, trains aiid leads the whole vast mass 
of tlie toiling population. Tlirougli tlie Soviets, the 
working class exercises slate guidance of the whole 
of Soviet socieiy. 

The difrcrcnce between our socialist system and 
the ca])ilalist system consists in this, that in oiiv 
country governmental guidance of socieiy (dicla- 
torslii})) is exercised hy the working class, while 
in the capitalist countries it is exercised hy the 
hourgeoisie. In our country, state guidance of so¬ 
ciety is exercised in the interest of all those wlio 
work, while in the capitalist countries it is (;xcr- 
cised in the interest of the bourgeoisie. 

Since the October Revolution the Soviet Slate, 
in the course of its development, has passed through 
two main pliase.'^. two main ])eriods. 

In the first [>eriod of development of the Soviet 
State its priiici})al objective was to suppress by 
armed force the counterrevolutionary activities en¬ 
gaged in by the classes that had been overthrown, 
to organize the defence of the country against for¬ 
eign invaders, to restore industry and agriculture 
and pave the way for the al)olition of the rem¬ 
nants of the ca})italist classes. Accordingly, the ac¬ 
tivities of the various organs of the Soviet State 
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during lliis period coiijsisled jjiincipaliy in stamp¬ 
ing out tlu? resis^an^e of the overthrown classes 
within the oouiUry and in organizing defence 
against attack from without. Particular stress was 
laid hy llu; stale (Ui the .stienglluTiing of sucli or¬ 
gans ol Soviet power as answered llie juiniary needs 
oi the hour. TIk'.^c hieiiided: the People's Commis¬ 
sariat of Army and Navy Affairs, which was in 
charge ol llic organization afid military operations 
of the Ked Arnn . ;oid tlu* All loissian Exlraordinar) 
Coinmi.^sion to (iondcJt Connlerievolulion and 
Sabotage, tin* glorious Cheka (sid.)seqnently the 

GJMT.), 

During this iirsl ])e'rit‘d, tinz Soviet Slate was 
coijfj'onted with si ill aiiollier task, tliat (»f econoinii; 
organization and of ciiUural and educational a{l“ 
vancenient. However, llie activity of llic Sov ic‘l Stale 
in these field.s could not at that lime assume exten¬ 
sive proportions, d liose at the helm of state had 
to concentrate liieir main forces and resources on 
accompH>hIng the joincipal tu.-'k c^f tlic day, tin^ 
defeat of the foreign invaden- ajui of llu‘ doinestir 
foe. the couulerrevolulionarics. 

This period witne.'.sed the abolition of ail ex¬ 
ploiting classes in town and country: landlords, 
capitalists and kulaks. 

During the second period of development of the 
Soviet Slate, its principal task was the organization 
of socialist economy throughout the land, the de- 



'.’iruction of tlie Iasi vcrfligos of llie exploiting classes 
in town and country, the extensive development 
of tlie cultural and educational activities of Soviet 
bodies, tlie establishment of a powerful army 
equip}>ed willi the most up lo-daie arinaincnls and 
capable of rcjiclling with crushing effect any attack 
from abroad. 

The functions of tlie Soviet Slate underwent a 
corresponding change. 

With the destruction of the cx])]oiling classes 
and the abolition of the exploitation of man by 
man, the necessity of military suppression within the 
country ceased, as there was no longer anyone to 
suppress. This asjiect of the functions of the Soviet 
State became super 11 uoiis, defunct. Hut the coun¬ 
try’s need of military defence against attacks from 
without remained, and consequently such organs 
of the Soviet Slate as the Soviet Army and Navy 
were retained and slrenglhened. Also retained were 
the punitive organs and the intelligence department, 
which are necessary to ferret out and punish spies, 
wreckers and assassins sent into our country by 
capitalist powers. The junctions of the Soviet State 
in the field of economics, organization, education 
and culture were preserved and developed to the 
full: new industrial enterprises were built; in par¬ 
ticular, huge steel mills and machine-building 
plants were provided with the most modern equip¬ 
ment. Large slate farms were laid out and supplied 
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with tlie latest maelunory. Then there was tlie aid 
extended to the peasants in the organization and 
consolidation of collective fanns; the raising of tlie 
productivity of labour; the extension and improve¬ 
ment of the transport and communications sys¬ 
tems; the increase and improvement of the coun¬ 
try’s sup})Iy of food and manufactured goods; the 
amplification of the network of institutions devoted 
to public education, public health, science, art, the 
press, etc. 

During this period, the Soviet Slate acquired a 
new function: the protection of public, socialist 
property, which had become the basis of the whole 
Soviet system, the basis of the country's powerful 
national defence, and of the welfare of the popular 
masses. 

The peaceful develo]>ment of the Soviet Union 
was interrupted by the sudden perfidious attack 
unleashed against it by ]\azi Germany and its ac¬ 
complices in banditry. At this critical juncture so 
fraught with responsibility, the political leaders of 
our country, headed by Comrade Stalin, displayed 
titanic energy and steadfastness of purpose, great 
wisdom and perspicacity. They succeeded in rapidly 
placing all Soviet bodies and economic enterprises 
on a war footing. They inspired and rallied the 
whole people, and concentrated all its strength and 
resources on the paramount task of defeating the 
Nazi invaders, organizing the uninterrupted supply 
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of the Soviet Army with superior military equip¬ 
ment and steadily replenishing ilie ranks with well- 
trained men. They placed the direction of military 
operations in most competent hands. All this en¬ 
sured the victory of our country over its powerful 
foe. 

During the war the supreme task of the Soviet 
Stale was to defend the country against the on¬ 
slaught of its foreign enemies, the German fascist 
invaders. But immediately following the victory 
over the enemy llie Soviet scene was seething with 
activity directed toward the rehabilitation and fur¬ 
ther development of the national economy and ot 
culture in the U.S.S.B. 

During the years of war the Soviet structure of 
slate proved to be the best for mobilizing all the 
forces of the people in order to deliver crushing 
blows upon llie enemy while rej)elling his attacks. 
And in peacetime the Soviet structurc of slate is 
b(?st adapted for organizing the country’s economic 
and cultural advancement. 

THE .bUl'ElUORlTY OF TilE SOVIE'E 
STAl’E OVEK THE CAEITyMJST STATES 

The Great Patriotic War has made particularly 
clear to the whole world the vast superiority of the 
Soviet Socialist Slate over the capitalist states. 
What does this superiority consist in?. 
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The Soviet system has. first and foremost, the 
advantage of being close to the peo])]e, of being in 
direct contact wltli llicni. The Soviei system rests 
on the support of liie popular Tl»e hour- 

geois system has no snc!i sii])port. It cannot secure 
the firm backing of tlie workers, fanners and 
peasants whom llio bourgeoisie exj)l()ils and op* 
presses. 

Owing to the inseparalde. boiivis that link the 
Soviets to the mass(*s, ib.c Sovit'ls constitute tlu* 
most authoritative state power in the world; they 
en joy the full confidence and affect ion of the pco 
pie. In the capitalist countries the masses have no 
confidence in or love for th.e state po^ver; its ‘^aii- 
thorily*’ there rests primarily on the exercise oi‘ 
force against the masses and the pracliec of deceiv¬ 
ing them. 

The Sr)viets have arous(‘d the masses of the peo¬ 
ple to political consciousness. Ulie revolutionary 
energy and creative initiative of tin? ])eople are an 
inexiiaustible .source of strength of the Soviei Stale. 
At every dilfumlt junclnre the Soviet Stale make.' 
a direct appeal to the masses, wlm always icspond 
in their niillioiis. Sueii a source of 'Strength is be¬ 
yond the dreams of any bourgeois slate. The bour¬ 
geoisie throttles not only any and every revolution¬ 
ary movement but even the slightest manifesta¬ 
tion of independence on the pan of tlie popular 
masses. 
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The Soviets unite the labouring masses of the 
various nationalities and races, d'hey thereby help 
these masses to collaborate, to cement llieir ranks 
in a single alliance in the sphere of state. The co¬ 
operation and friendship among its peoples is a 
powerful factor enliancing the strength of the Soviet 
multinational stale. 

The bourgeois stale has no such source of 
strength; nor can it have. Dourgeois rule is based 
on disunion among the working people of the var¬ 
ious nationalities and races, on fanning the flames 
of enmity among tliem. Bourgeois multinational 
states are designed to enable the bourgeoisie of 
one nationality to oppress llic popular masses of 
the other nationalities and races. This gives rise 
to a ceaseless struggle of the oj)pressed peoples for 
their liberation—a struggle which weakens the 
bourgeois rniiUirialional states and leads to their 
disintegration. 

The Soviet stale apparatus, in the wide sense of 
this w^ord, consists not only of Soviets and the ex¬ 
ecutive committees and commissions appointed by 
them but, in addition, of a multitude of diverse pub¬ 
lic organizations, which link up the organs of 
powder and the organs of administration with the 
broadest masses of the people. This plainly 
strengthens and consolidates the Soviet State. 

The bourgeois state apparatus is a body of of¬ 
ficials entirely divorced from the people; it consists 



of hiireaucmlii who arc alien and ho>lile to the 
masses, and who ^rifid down tlie workers and 
farmers. 

The Soviet State has an army wliose officers and 
num are related to the masses jjy ties of blood. In 
a bourgeois state the army is kept apart from the 
peoph?, and its ollicers bebmg to classes which are 
antagonistic and inimical to the mass of the sol¬ 
diers. 

All this yields Soviet rule yet another advantage: 
most comprehensive guidance of the peoj)le. In 
no country can bourgeois rule claim that mucin 
'idle bourgeoisie can lead, can direct, luit only by 
oppressing the toiling masses, liy overf.a)niing their 
losislance. And the longer this continues, the more 
does this rcidstaiice grow, the more difficult does 
it become for the bourgeoLsie to govern the popu¬ 
lar masses. This inevitably leads to the downfall 
of the bourgeois state. 

The Soviet Stale is therefore an absolutely new. 
a higher type of state poiier, a tyjic tliat has not 
existed hitherto in the history of man. 

In the capitalist coiiiilries state authority is an 
instrument of oppression and exploitation of the 
labouring masses, a means for strengthening the 
rule of the capitalLsU and landlords. The state pow¬ 
er of the Soviets served as an instrument which 
liberated the working people of our country from 
exploitation and every manner of oppression. The 
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Sovie! Stale was llic principal ami most po^\eiTiil 
inslrunuiiU in tbe building of socialist society in 
our counlry and is now serving, as such in tlie build 
ing of Communism. I'lic Soviet Stale is the most 
poleiil and reliable weapon for defending the inter¬ 
ests of the working people, a weapon for defend¬ 
ing till' Soviet uiotberland against its foreign vnv 
lilies- 

Established over thirty years ago, llic SoviiM 
system of stale Is one of the diief sources of ihe 
."Uength and might of the Soviet L'nion. 



< IIAPTFU III 


THE STATE STRUCTURE 
OK THE UNION 
OE SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 




THE OF THE PE('rLi:S (aEMEHSING 

HIE ^OME'l ENiUN 

In liiK Rrssi\N Elinjiiic, lli? landlords and c apital¬ 
ists ludd sway. The tsarist goveiiiiiicait was the 
enilxjdinicnt of their rule. Ail peo])les were op- 
j)rcssed hy it, partieuiarly the iion-lluirsian naljoiial- 
ilies, wdiieh il deelared were iiuaijiahlc of cuilural 
developnienl and sclf-goveninienl. 

The tsarist. rt‘gini(i e:irved up and recarved the 
country as best suited its own interests and conven¬ 
ience in governing and op[)ressing the peoples 
of Russia. The national interests of the varitnis peo¬ 
ples were not taken into eonsidcration at alE it was 
]>y no means rare for the boundary line of a prov¬ 
ince to cut straiglil across the l«‘rrl{- ; v of llsis or 
that nationality. 
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Soviet rule put an end to national oppression 
and abolished the old tsarist administrative divi¬ 
sions of the eonnlry. I^enin and Stalin, the founders 
of the Soviet Stale, and the whole Bolshevik Party 
strove from the very first to give each Soviet people 
a full opporliinily freely to arrange its own life, to 
create its own national slate structure. At the same 
time Lenin and Stalin strove for the voluntary union 
of all Soviet peoples in one pow'erfiil federal Soviet 
State. 

In the practice of building the Soviet Stale four 
forms of national stale structure liave been evolved 
within which the various Soviet peoples live tlu'ir 
lives: 1. Union Republics, 2. Autonomous Repub¬ 
lics, 3. Autonomous Regions, and 4. National Areas. 

Why such a diversified pattern of national state¬ 
hood in our country? 

About 60 nations and nationalities live in the 
Soviet Union. They all differ from each other in 
language and cusloms, in their history and level 
of culture. 

Some of them, like the Russians, Ukrainians, 
Georgians, Armenians, Uzbeks and Letts, had formed 
states and possessed national cultures even in 
ancient times. Others, such as the Mari, Komi, 
Oirots, Chukchi, Evenki and Nentsi, established 
their national slate organizations only with the 
advent of Soviet powder and only then began to de* 
velop tlieir respective national cultures. Some of 
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the Soviet peoples number lens of millions of mem¬ 
bers, others a few hundred thousand, and still 
others only some tens of thousands or even less. 
Clearly, with sueh diversity it would have been 
impossible and wrong for all these peoples to fol¬ 
low one pattern in building iheir national slate or¬ 
ganizations. The specific features of each people 
had by all means to he taken into aceount. 

Each Soviet people which has set up its own 
national state structure--bo it a l.hiion Republic, 
Autonomous Republic, Auloiioinous Region or a 
National Area—manages its own internal affairs 
through the Deputies which it elects. At the same 
time it takes part, thiougb its representatives, in 
managing the affairs of the Soviet Union as a whole* 

Each one of the Soviet national stale structures 
is a component part of a single multinaliona] stale, 
the Soviet Union, 

WHAT IS THE SOVIET UNION? 

The U.S.S.R. is made up of a number of Soviet 
Republics which have united to form a single state. 
What induced tlie Soviet Republics to form such 
a union? 

Even before Soviet rule was established a certain 
division of labour between the various large eco¬ 
nomic regions of our country came to be historical¬ 
ly established. For instance, the northern and cen- 
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Ual re^iuiii) could iiul di^-peiisc willi grain imported 
from llie South, while the norlliein and the central 
regions supplied the South and East with textile 
goods, and the southern and eastern regions pro- 
\ided coal, oil and cotton for the factories and mills 
located in the central and northern districts. 

This hislorieally-evolved division of labour was 
convincing proof that not a single Soviet Republic 
could rapidly restore its economy and develop it 
further without close eeonoinie collaboration be¬ 
tween all the Soviet Repuldits, without an amal¬ 
gamation of their economic forces and resources. 

On the other hand, the experience of the joint 
struggle against the counterrevolutionaries at home 
and the foreign invaders argued with equal convic¬ 
tion that no Soviet Republic could successfully de¬ 
fend itself singlehandcd against military attack from 
wdlhoul. This impelled the various Soviet Republics 
to coiTd.>ine their military forces and resources for 
the purpose of organizing a powerful unified sys¬ 
tem of deh^neo against the capitalist encirclement. 

Lastly, Soviet power, power in the hands of the 
working people, is of surh a nature that it does 
not lead to disunion or strife among the nation¬ 
alities, as is the ease when the bourgeoisie are 
in power, l>ul to their unification and friendship, 
to fraternal assistance, rendered by the stronger 
and more advanced peoples to the small and 
backward peoples. 
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Comrade Stalin brie fly explainrd ihc catjj^es and 
purposes of uniting the Soviet Republic? into a 
single federal state as follows: 

“All the forces of the people liad to be conjbiiu d 
for the work of building Socialism. The rounlry 
had to be made impregnable. Conditions had to be^ 
created for the all-round development of evtny na¬ 
tionality in our country.’’ 

One can readily imagine in ^\hal a JiiTicnlt 
situation the Soviet peo])Ies would have fouiid them¬ 
selves in their fight against Nazi Germany if they 
had not formed, as far bark as 1922, a single fed¬ 
eral stale, the IJ.S.S.R., with a single Union-wide 
authority, a unified army, a luiified national econo¬ 
my, a solid slrclch of territory and a uniform sys¬ 
tem of citizenship. 

Rut the strength of the Soviet Union does ii(>t 
consist solely in the fact dial it is a single federal 
slate consisting of numerous peoples. The slrenglb 
and stability of the Soviet Union is also due to the 
fact that it is based on the most democratic prin- 
cijiles, on tlie ])rincip]es of genuine popular iiile. 

Multinational capitalist slates were usually the 
outgrowth of conquest, subjugation or the forcible 
incorporation of peoples. That, for example, was 
how the U.S.A. and the British Empire were formed. 
The United Slates in IBOo purchased Louisiana 
from France, in 1819 purchased Florida from Spain, 
in 1845 wrested Texas from Mexico and by nieaiH 
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ui war compel led that country lu .^ell it llie terri- 
If^ry wliicli today conslitiilcs ll.e i4alc.s ol Ulaii, 
Arizona, iSieu Mexico and (ialilot iiia; in lo()7 it 
purcha.svd Aia>ka. inclndir't; the Aleutian Iblamhs, 
Ironi llic ^oveiniiicnt for 1 1. idO.OOO rubles, 

in addition, liic Lniled Stales erriincsil waged 
over a hundred ivarh aexunst tin* numcious but j>rae- 
licaiiy deletjceles;- Indian Irihes \v1ki weie liie uv\ n- 
er* of exten-sive terriloiies, d’lds led to tlje alinosi 
complete physical cxtciininalion of tin* indigenous 
population of the country. Such were the ways and 
means by which tlie rulled Slale.s incjca-cd it.'> orig¬ 
inal territory tenfold. 

Tlie Soviet Union liad (|uitc a difleienl origiii. 
It wxis formed in \^)22 by the n/limlary union into 
a single fedeial slate, of four Soviin ivepuliiic.s (the 
Iiussiari, the Ukrainian, and the Dyidorussian So¬ 
viet Socialist Kepuliiics, and the Transcaucasian 
Soviet Socialist I'edtnativc Ivepnhlic). A decision 
to this eftecl was nnanimon.-ly adopted hy the 
ficely elected re[»resenlali\es of tlie Sovic^t jieoples 
asseinhled at the First AlJ-IJniori (iongress of So¬ 
viets. 

Since then tln^ number of Soviet Union liepiiblics 
has increased to sixteen. At the present lime, the 
Soviet Union comj> rises the following Union 
Republics: 

The Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
(R.S.F.S.K.) 



Th(' ITkrahiian Soviet Sorialisl Rt pnlvlic 
The Byt'Jorussian Soviet Soeiallst Repul>}i( 

The Uzlw‘k Soviet Soeialisl Republic 
The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Rcjiublic 
The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Kc'public 
The Lillinanian Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Latvian Soviet Socialist Ref)ublie 
The Kir'diiz Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Tajik Soviet Socialist Hipnblic 
The Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Estonian Soviet Socialist R('r>ub!ic 
The Karelo-Finuish Soviet Socialist Republic. 
All these Republics be-came members of the So¬ 
viet tinion In accordance with the expressed ivill of 
the people {hernselvcs. 

The voluntary nature of the unification was one 
of the fourulalions upon which the Soviet Lhiion was 
formed, strengthened and developed into the pow¬ 
erful force that it is today. Comrade Stalin says: 

.. no union of peoples, no amalgamation of 
peoples into a single slate, can be durable unless 
it is based on absolutely voluntary consent, unless 
tlie peoples involved themselves desire to unite.” 

The Soviet Republics, which voluntarily com- 
bined to form a union, enjoy equal rights. All inter¬ 
relations between the Soviet peoples are based, as 
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Lenin taught us, on die humanitarian principle of 
equality of lights and not on the feudal principle 
of privileges for the chosen few, a principle de¬ 
structive of human dignilv. “Not a single privilege 
for a single nation! . . . Not the slightest oppres¬ 
sion, not the slightest injustice to any national 
minority!*’ 

In the Soviet Inion there are no doininaiil er 
privileged nations, nor are there any subject, ojv 
pressed nations, as was the case in the Russian 
Empire and cLS is the case today in bourgeois inul- 
linalional stales. The peoples of the Soviet Union 
all have equal rights. Each Lhiion Republic—irre¬ 
spective of the peoj)le that form it, of the popula¬ 
tion it holds, of the size of its territory—is on a par 
with all the other Union Republics. 

Take the Russian Union Republic (R.S.F.S.R.). 
It is the biggest Soviet Republic both in population 
(over 109,000,000) and area (about 17,000.000 
square kilometres). It w^as the first Soviet Republic 
to come into existence. It is the mother republic, 
for its territory n=! the birthplace of many other 
Union Republics. 

The Russian nation has rendered invaluable serv¬ 
ice to all its sister nations in winning and strength- 
,fning Soviet power, in uniting the constituent Re¬ 
publics into a voluntary union in which all enjoy 
equal rights, in building a ncAv, free, secure and 
cultured life. During the Patriotic War the Russian 
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iialiuli, vvitliuul a inoiiienl's hesitation, assumed the 
burden of tremendous sacrifice in order to achieve 
victory over Nazi Germany. ThanLs to its clarity of 
vision, its staimcliness of character and fortitude 
in adversity, llie Unssian people lias come to be 
generally recognized, and deservedly so, as the 
leading force among tlic Soviet peoples. 

\et do the Kussian jieople enjoy any special 
riglils or privileges as coiiijiared w'illi the other So- 
\ id [)e()pl(‘s? Of course noL The l^ussiaii Soviet 
Federative Socialist lle[niblic enjoys the same rights, 
no more and no less, as all tlie other Union Kejiub- 
lics, whose respective populations and territories 
are niiicli smaller. 

The erjualily of the Union J{e[)uhlirs fiiuls ex- 
jjression in the fact that all of llnnn, as Comrade 
Stalin said, ‘‘enjoy the advanlages of the Union to 
an equal dt'gret'.” 'Jlieir uniheation does not in the; 
least violate any inlcresl of the Repiddies; on the 
contrary, it provides the best safeguard of the inter* 
estsofcaeli of them. Moreover, all the Union Repub¬ 
lics benefit equally by the unification. 

The equality of the constituent Republics fur¬ 
nishes anotlier basis of the Soviet Ihiion's might 
and strength. 

The U.S.S.R. is a fraternal family of Soviet no¬ 
tions united voluntarily and on the })asis of cquali- 
ly by bonds of amity and close cooperation in a 
single federal stale. 
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WlIAl IS A UNION HEPUBLIC? 

Unprecedented prosperity was achieved within 
a short period of lime hy the \ariuus Union I{e])iih' 
lies, parlicLiiarly those whieii in tsarist Knssia had 
been backward, des{)OlieaIly-ruU*d and nationally- 
oppressed border regions. 

For iiiivtaiiee, in the Kazakh Unioii Ke.public 
large-scale industry has reached a liigli degree of 
development. The Karaganda coal mines rank third 
in importance in the Soviet Union. The Ilej)ublie‘’s 
nonferrous metallurgical plants (coj)per, lead, zinc) 
are the biggest in llie Soviet Union. The formerly 
nomadic population of Central Kazakhstan has 
settled down. Before the war 98 per cent of all 
peasant farms had been organized into collective 
farms. 

The Kazakh people have also made tremendous 
cultural progress. Under the tsar only two Kazakhs 
out of a hundred could read and write. Since the 
Soviets came to power attendance at schools has 
increased 23.5 fold. There are 60 limes as many 
secondary schools as before the revolution. The Ka¬ 
zakh Republic numbers 23 higher educational insti¬ 
tutions, of which tlicre w-as a total lack before. 
There is also a Kazakh Academy of Sciences, 
comprising 42 research institutes. The masterpieces 
of Kazakh national literature are well known 
throughout the Soviet Union* 
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Prodigious progress also characterizes all the 
other Union UepuMirs. 'i bis is to he altribulcd lo 
the extensive inilialive Ji>j)hiyLd by the popular 
masses of llic L-rnon l{epubli«s., to iheir free, na¬ 
tional slalci struciures, to liie leatlcrship provided 
by the Cuinmuiiist ihirl) oi ilie Soviet Lhiion. and 
to the fraterrjal assistanee received from the Rus¬ 
sian people and iln*. all-Lnioii organs of Soviet 
power. 

What is the slate structure of lla, Union Repub¬ 
lics? 

A Union l!e])^ldir is or/anized voluntarily and 
bears the name of tlie nation that founded it. 

Each Union Republic is a national boinet 
Sorialist State of iiorltrs and peasants^ which 
voluruanly jonns a dnect consiilurnt part oj the 
Soviet Union on the basis of ee/uallty with all the 
other Union Republics, All llie organs and inslitu- 
lions of slate, higher a?i(l jocaU of a Lhiion Repub¬ 
lic transact their olheial bnsi»M\ss in the native 
language of tin' fh*publie. 

On bcc<nning a nicnibei of tlic I .S.S.R., a Union 
Ih'public- remains a siofrei^n stale. This means 
that each Union loepnidie exercises state power in¬ 
dependently on its ov.n lenilory with regard to all 
f[iiestioiLs except those jurisdiction over which it 
lias voluntarily transferred to ti’.e all-Union organs 
of state pow(T and state admitiistration. The ques¬ 
tions tinjs transferred to the jurisdiction of all 
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Union organs are enumerated in Article I t of llio 
Conslitution of the U.S.S.R. 

Wherein do the sovereign riglits of a Union Re- 
puhlic find expression? 

Fach Union Rejniblic reserves the right freely to 
secede from the Union. The reservation of this right 
shows vvilli cryslal clearness that the Republics con- 
sliliiting the Union have united on a truly volun- 
tnry basis. 

i\o bourgeois state grants such a right to any 
of its constituent stales or cantons, for their union 
was not voluntary but compulsory. The right of 
the constituent Soviet Republics freely to secede 
from the Union is the highest expression of their 
Sovereignly. 

Each Union Rejiublic has its oun Constitution. 
which is adopted by its Supreme Soviet, the high- 
est organ of state }>ower of the Republic, and can 
be amended only by it. This Constitution reflects 
the specific national and economic features of the 
Republic in question, and also its culture and its 
manners and customs. The only condition is that 
the Constitution of each Union Republic shall fully 
conform to the Conslitution of the U.S.S.R. This 
is quite comprehensible when you hear in mind 
that each Union Republic is a member of the So¬ 
viet Union; and it is likewise quite feasible, as all 
Soviet Republics have a uniform economic and 
political basis. 



Kach Union Republic has ifs own laws, issued 
by the highest state authority of the Republic. These 
laws are binding throughout its territory. They may 
deal with any question concerning the Republic 
(-‘xcept questions of all-Union importance, which 
are regulated by laws passed by the highest state 
authority of the U.S.S.R. Included herein are such 
(|uestions as those (‘oncerning war and peace, the 
admission of new republics to the U.S.S.R., and the 
adoption of the cons(didated slate budget of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The passage of an albUnion law on any (jues- 
lion. Lis for example, a law on the basic principles 
governing the use of land, on health juolcelion or 
(‘ducation, does not i>roclude the passage of a Re¬ 
publican law on the same subject; the Republican 
law specifics hoiv to apply the general principles 
of the all-Union law to the conditions obtaining in 
the particular Republic. Should, however, a Repub¬ 
lican law diverge from an all-Union law, the all- 
Union law prevails, being binding upon all Union 
Republics. 

A Union Republic on joining the U.S.S.R. re¬ 
tains control of its territory. The territory of a 
Union Republic may not be altered without its con¬ 
sent, and any change in its boundaries must be con¬ 
firmed by the highest state authority of the U.S.S.R. 

Each Union Republic has troops of its own, the 
Republican, military formations. The question ©f 
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Oie manner in ’^vhich the Republican milikiry for¬ 
mations are to be organi/ed is dcei(le{l by the; Union 
Republic itscU. albUnioii audiorilic-s merely 

lay down the guiding principles that govern the 
organizalion of the military foiinalions of the Union 
Republics. The all-Uniou organs of state power 
have jurisdiction over liie organization of the de¬ 
fence of the U.S.S.R., and direct all the armed 
forces of tiie Stjviet Urjion. I’he Republican military 
formations are consliiuent parts of tlie armed 
forces of the U.S.S.R. 

Each Union Republic has the right to enter into 
direct relations tvllh foreign slates^ to conclude 
agreements and exchange diplomatic and consular 
representatives with them. Each Ref>uhiic decides 
for itself \vi:h what countries it shall establish 
direct relations. The all-Union aulborities establish 
merely the general procedure governing the rela¬ 
tions of Union He[)ubli(;s with foreign stales and 
conclude treaties with tln^nii in behalf of tlie 
U.S.S.R. 

The laws antliorizing the Union Republics to 
have their own military formations and establish 
direct relations Milli foreign countries, passed by 
the Suj)remc Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on February 1, 
1944, signify a great extension of the sovereign 
rights and activities of the Ihiion Republics. These 
laws imply a strengtheniug of the Union Republics 
and of the Soviet Union as a whole. 
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The following facts illustrale to what extent the 
importance of our Union Hepui)Iics increased dur- 
ijig the period of ilic war. Two Union Ucpuhlics, 
llie Ukrainian and the Byelorussian, which greatly 
conlrilnilcd to the defeat of fascis! Germany, were 
invited to attend tiic International Conference at 
San Francisco as separate and distinct powers on a 
par with all iJie other powers, for the purpose of 
participating in the estahlishnient of an iiitcrna- 
lionai organization uhosc object was to be the main- 
tenaiiee in the future of lasting peace among the 
nations. The Ukraine and Byelorussia likewise look 
part in llic deliberations of the l^aris Peace Con¬ 
ference. 

Each Union Ke])nl)lir retains its Republican cit¬ 
izenship, At the same lime every citizen of a Union 
Republic is a citizen of the S(»vi(^t Union, and the 
citizens of all other Union Repul)lics enjoy equal 
rights with the citizens of the giun Republic upon 
its territory. A Soviet citizen feels that any Soviet 
Republic he visits is his homeland. 

Emblematic of the sovereignty of each Union 
Republic are its distinctive arms and flag. 

Each Soviet nation that has formed a Union Re¬ 
public feels itself absolute masler of its native land. 
At the same time, each Union Republic is a mem¬ 
ber of the U.S.S.R., the powerful federal slate from 
which each Soviet nation receives, through the all- 
Union organs of stale power, every kind of assist- 
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aiK'c lo prornolc puliliial. ^roiKuiiic and ( iil- 
lural development and lo protect it from foreign 
enemies. 

The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. obliges tlie So¬ 
viet Union to safeguard the sovereign rights of the 
Union Republics, and the Soviet Union discharges 
this obligation faithfully. When our country was 
attacked by INazi Germany and its accomplices, tin* 
entire Soviet Union rose agaifisl the overweening 
invader. The const it uenl Soviet Rcj>nblics occupied 
by tlie enemy were liberated and their freedom, 
independence and sovereign rights restored. 

WHAT tS AN AUTONOMOUS KEPUBLIC? 

Certain lot'alities within the ronfinf*^ of a Union 
Republic may be inhabited mainly by nationalities 
other than that of the Republic’s basic population. 
They constitute minorities vvilliin tin? Republic con¬ 
cerned and possess distinctive national traits. These 
peoples may, by voluntary decision, farm Autono¬ 
mous Republics, each of which is named after ihc! 
people that founded it. 

Let us lake, by way of illustration^ one of the 
Autonomous Soviet Republics located in the north¬ 
eastern part of European U.S.S.R., namely, in the 
basin of the Pechora and Vychegda Rivers. This 
huge country has been from lime immemorial the 
home of the Komi people, who constitute the vast 
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majority of its population, lu tsarist days the Komi 
were dying ouU Ihey called their country ‘'a priss- 
on/' so arduous and joyless, so full of privation, 
misery and humiliation was the life they were coin- 
polled to lead. They repeatedly rose agairrsl their 
oppressors, but each ujirising was eruelly sup¬ 
pressed. 

Under So\iei rule the Komi set up llieir own 
Komi Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic with 
Syktyvkar as its capital. Savunills. canneries, lime 
and brickkilns, starch and niola.-ses laclories and 
i)ther industrial plants .sprang up. The Komi collec¬ 
tive farms are work(*(l with tlic aid of (ruclors and 
combines. Formerly e\en the. rudiments of educa¬ 
tion were unknown to the Komi. Today all eliildren 
of school age are attending scliool. where tuition is 
given in the native longue. Ninety-seven per cent of 
the ])opulation are literate today. Already before 
the Mar the Republic had hundreds of primary and 
secondary schools, fifteen technical schools, two 
higher educational institutions, a base of the Acad¬ 
emy of ScJences of the U.S.S.R.. and three national 
theatres, Komi national lilcralure is making prog¬ 
ress. 

Ollier peoples who formed their owm Autono¬ 
mous Republics can also record astounding progress 
in the development of their new% Soviet socialist 
life. Their achievements are the result of their own 
efforts, exerted wdtliin a structure of stale that is 
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free, nnder rhe londer^blp of the Bolshevik Piirty 
and with the fratrnuil assislanre of the Russian 
nation and the central ore.aii.s of Soviet power. 

What is the state structure of the Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republics? 

An Aulononious Iicpu])Iic is a Soviet socialist 
national state of workers and peasants which forms 
part of some Union Republic and, through it, of 
the Soviet Union. The R.S.F.S.K. includes the fol¬ 
lowing Autonomous Republics: 

The Talar Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 

The Bashkir AuloTiomous Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
public 

The Daghestan Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

The Bur}at-MongoIian Autonomous Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republic 

The Kabardinian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Repul)lic 

The Komi Aulonornous Soviet Socialist Republic 

The Mari Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 

The Mordovian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

The North-Ossetian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

The Udmurt Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
public 

The Chuvash Autonomous Soviet Socialist Ro 
pu])Iic 
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The Yakut Autonomous Soviet Socialist Fla- 
pubiie. 

The Georgian LInit>n Republic includes the fol¬ 
lowing Autonomous Republics: 

The Abkhazian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic 

The Adjar Autonomous Soviet So('ialist Re¬ 
public. 

The Azerl)aijan Soviet Socialist Rcj)uhlic in¬ 
cludes the Nakhichevan Autonomous Soviet Social¬ 
ist Republic. 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Rcpul)lic includes 
the Kara>Kalpak Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
public. 

W hile forming part of a Union Rcjuiblic, each 
Autonomous U(*puhlic exercises state power auton¬ 
omously within ihe confines of its territory. This 
means that the people which lias fonncal die Auton¬ 
omous Ri'pahlic enj(»ys the right of self-government 
within its territory with regard to all questions con¬ 
cerning its doiTU'slic alTairs. All the organs and 
institutions of slate, liigher and local, of the Auton¬ 
omous Republics, use the native language of the 
said people in tiieir olhcial hiisiness. 

Eaidi Autonomous Republic has its own Consti¬ 
tution, which pays due regard lo its special features. 
Its Constitution must be approved by the highest, 
organ of state power of the Union Republic 
of which the Autonomous Republic in question 



forms a pari. 7Tie Constitution of the Autonomous 
RepuMic must conform to the provisions of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. as well as of the Union 
Republic of which the Autonomous Republic is 
a component part. 

Each Autorioiiious Republic m^ikes its own, Rc- 
jnibUcan, laws, which are binding within its terri¬ 
tory. The all-Union laws and the laws of the cor¬ 
responding Union Republic are likewise binding 
within the territory of the Autonomous Republic. 

Each Autonoiiious Republic has its own terri¬ 
tory, which cannot be changed without its own 
consent. Any change in its boundaries must be ap¬ 
proved by the highest organ of stale power of the 
corresponding Ihiion Republic. 

Each Autonomous Republic has its owui citizen¬ 
ship, the citizenship of the AiUononious Republic. 
Every citizen of an Autonomous Republic is at the 
same lime a citizen of the corresponding Union 
Republic and of the U.S.S.R. 

The arms and the flag of an Autonomous Repub¬ 
lic are the same as those of the Union Republic of 
which it forms a part, with the addition of the 
name of the Autonomous Republic. 

This stale structure of the Autonomous Repub¬ 
lics as well as tlie assistance rendered them by the 
all-Union organs of Soviet power, coupled with the 
assistance afforded by the Russian people and the 
leadership supplied by the Communist Party of the 
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Suurt I'liion (Bolsheviks), explain .he va^^l aihieNe- 
ajK'rils of the peo]>lcs wliu have formed these le- 
jiLiblics. Eaeli of these peoples is keenly aware of 
the ifidissolnble bonds that nnile it with llie r(mi- 
inon inoUierlaiid, the Soviet Union, and is at all 
limes ready to defend it with all its human and 
material resources. 

WflAT IS AN AUTONOMOUS ItKGlON? 

Various j)aiis of some of the Union Republics 
are inhabited by numerically small peoples \\hieh 
have voluntarily formed Aulonomoiis Regions. The 
name of each of these Autonomous Regions indi¬ 
cates the peojjle that constilules the Region. The fol¬ 
lowing are the Autonomous Regions included in 
one or oilier Territory of the R.S.F.S.R.: tlie Ady¬ 
gei Autonomous Region, the Jewish Autonomous 
Begion, the Gorno-Altai Autonomous Region, the 
Khakass Autonomous Regiom the Gherkess Autono¬ 
mous Region and the Tuva Autonomous Region. 

The Azerbaijan Union Republic includes the 
Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous Region. 

Tile Georgian Union Kepuhlic includes the 
South-Ossetian Autonomous Region. 

The Tajik Union Rejiublic incluJee the Gorno- 
Badakhshan Auionoinous Region. 

Let us tell the story of one of these regions. 

Siheria, along the shores of the Uppex Yenisei 
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and in the valley of its trihulary, the Abakan* has 
been from time iiumrmorinl llic home of the KJiu- 
kass people. More than a thousand years ago the 
Khakassi were one of the most powerful and cul¬ 
tured peoples in Asia. But lalcr they were subju¬ 
gated by the Mongol com/uerors and lost their 
culture. Agriculture disappeared almost enlirely 
among them, weeds overgrew the irrigation canals, 
and many crafts, the art of writing and the very 
name of the Khakass people f(.*ll into ol)livion. 

Under the tsars the Khakassi suffered f‘ruelly at 
the hands of tlie government offn ials. the Russian 
capitalists and (he native pritieelings and wealthy 
families. The Khakass peoph3 was dying out. In 
1881 the Siberian Neivspaper {Sihirskaya Cazela) 
wrote that ‘‘in twenty years not a single native will 
be left in the valleys of the A}>akan.” 

The Khakass peo{)lc was saved from complete 
extinction by the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion. The Soviet Stale, the Bolshevik Parly and the 
Russian people helped the Khakassi to set up a 
national state organization of their own—the Kha¬ 
kass Autonomous Region, It was formed on Octo¬ 
ber 20, 1930 and constitutes part of the Krasno¬ 
yarsk Territory of the R.S.F.S.R. Its regional cen¬ 
tre is the city of Abakan. In 1939 the native popu¬ 
lation of Khakassia was 52,500. 

The Khakass people has its own national organ 
of slate power—llie Soviet of Working People's 
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DepuUCii of the Khakass Aulonoinous Region— 
enjoys ihe right oj sclj government on the territory 
of the Region. All goxeinmenl bodies and institu¬ 
tions of the Region use the Khakass language in 
their ofiicial biisijiess. 

The powers of the organs of state of the Region 
—the* Regional Soviet and its J''.xe(:ulive Committee 
—are set foilh in a sj)e€ial Ordinance Concerning 
the Khakass Aatonomoas Region. It was drawn up 
by the R(‘gional Soviet, which took into accoiml the 
national specific features of the Region, and was 
ap])rovcd by the Siipri.-me Soviet of I’ne R.S.F.S.R. 

The other Autonomous Regions v\ere formed 
analogously. 

The formation of i^ulononious Regions helped 
to inerease the creative initiative and the economic 
and cultural development of the jieoples which 
founded them. The history of the Kliakass Autono¬ 
mous Region is striking evidence of this. 

Within ten years the nomad Khakassi settled 
down. The production of coal, gold and barytes and 
the processing of farm products liave become large- 
scale industries. A timber industry has grown up; 
sowing areas hav^e increased ninefold; thousands 
of hectares of arid soil are now irrigated by canals. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the peasant farms have 
united to form collective farms. 

Almost the whole Khakass people is now liter¬ 
ate. Khakassia has 350 schools, a pedagogical in- 
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ne\v8|-';j{>f and Lo.-jLs if. <»; inou- 

saiids of copies. J lie Al>'ii;an l ljealu" plays 

of llic old Kiissli«j» and We pKn.'opean, as well as 
«d Soviet, autln*!'.-. in('hulis:;r pl:i>^ r'iftav Ly Klne 
kassi. Khakass irHion.d iia > iOt'y re-. ;e.l 

considerably. 

Similar preyre.^r' ll..^ eJ-<> \>\-u onede b)' tiie 
olher Soviet penpb s vhi 1’. b:;'.■■ 1 .r-''d Aolono- 
moLis Regions. 

\VH\'I ]S A NMIOAAI. !\{\K\? 

National Areas, like. Aiiloiiujixms Regions, arc 
formed vo Inn lardy b> small Soviet pcojdes. 

They all con.^tiliile pa.I of some Uegien or 
Territory of the R.S.F.S.ib 

Their iiame.s are as foHov.'s: die XVnebs Nation¬ 
al Area, die Tamalo-Nenets National y\rea, liie 
Taimyr (DolganoA'cnets) National Area, the Agin 
Buryat-Mongolian National Area, the Ust-Ordyii 
Buryal-Moiigolian National Ar(‘a, tiie Khanty-Man¬ 
si National Area, the Koryak National Area, the 
Cliukolsk National Area, the Komi-Permyals Na¬ 
tional Area and the Ewniki National Ania. 

Lei us lake one of these* Areas hy way of ill ns- 
tralioii. Northern Siberia, along the he.ver teaches 
of the Ob and the 'J’az. in the ha^iob of the Polui, 
Nudiin ami the Piir Rivers and on the Yama]^ Yavai 
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nr'd r* '-i llir a"o-nl(] habitation 

(»f Jiip V hf n ihc l^ar was in power the 

{' ' ‘-Tiieliv ()p|)ressedl by his of- 

Si bv IvU ’ ian Irafl'M's who came to buy u]) 
pi Us and I'^h. and })y tin* nv>mors of big reindeer 
In-rds, -who formed liie fd wealthy natives. The 
Neni^t?. le vaUaiilly against its oppres* 

.vors. r<;; r period of thirty vears flo25Tf)S6) the 
:>oori'r f ' nf the Nentsi wagged a heroic striig- 
;.de. nrid(-r ih.e leaiicj-^hip of Vauli Pi^'Uotniii and 
ills as^o,'the incal tsarist authorities 
and ar,a!i'':i t!;e w'oalthy ieindeer-rai'<ers. 

I lu' 'r.' 1 ! p- oj h« Vvas .!hr»*alenrd with catastro. 
p!i(\ If \nii i(,‘n all }lie ga/iMleer of 1899 you will 
. .•.{] I.h *'dl V h:g item ab/Mil the Nentsi: “A tribe 
ii'.nt y dv’e • iiund'crs 16.01)0 persons/' The 

1918 ediiioji of ijie gazetteer slates: '‘A tribe that 
i.s dying out. numbers 2.000 pei-sons.*’ 

The ^’ocifdist Kc^'olulion prevented llic utter ex¬ 
tinction of llic Neru‘ls p'orde. Under Soviet rule 
the life id this [)eOjde has changed beyond recogni¬ 
tion. Oii Deciaul^er It). the Nentsi formed a 

slate entity of (heir own—-the Yamalo-Nene.fs 
\^afional Area. Its chief town is Salc-Kliard. The 
indigenous po]ndalion of the Area was 12,000 
in 1939. 

More tbaji half of the nomad population of the 
Area has become sedentary. Pig fish-canneries and 
collective fisheries supplying tlie canneries accord- 



iiig lo contract have been sol up in the Area. The 
collective hunting “’brigades” have become the 
principal purveyors of pelts. The procurement of 
*‘5()ft gold” (pebs) has multiplied ten times over. 
Through cooperatives the hunters and fislicrmcn 
are provided with excellent guns, lishiiig tackle 
and other cquipineut, with manufactured goods and 
with hooks and other cultural supjdies at popular, 
uniform prita‘s. Ihe collective-farm reindeer herds 
are four limes as numerous as before, d’lie Area's 
stock-breeding industry, which was formerly con- 
inicd to nundeer, now^ includes cattle, horses, sheep 
and hogs. Even agrieullurc—l)oth holliousc and 
open field—has made its appearance in this Arctic 
region icebound the whole year round. 

In former times the local population had no 
medical service at all. Today this National Area has 
dozens of hospitals, dispensaries, medical (hddsher) 
and ohstelrieal stations. Physicians visit patients in 
the tundra. Before the revolution the native popu¬ 
lation was illiterate throughout. Today this Area 
has 56 schools, 7 of which are secondary. Dormilo- 
lies have been arranged for the children of llie 
nomad population. The Area has a teachers’ school, 
a reindeer-breeding college, an institute of practi¬ 
cal cooperation, and three scientific research sta¬ 
tions. Six newspapers arc published. At llie Sale- 
Khard House of the Nenets, concerts, film shows 
and plays by Soviet authors, as well as Russian and 
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foreign classics, arc performed. Nenets national lit¬ 
erature is niakiug considerable progress. 

What is tlic (?lue to these astounding successes 
achieved in so short a time by the Nentsi and other 
people of the Soviet North, successes without par¬ 
allel in any other country? It is to be found in the 
free and creative initiative of these peoples, fostered 
by the .So\iel national slate structure under wdiich 
they live. Tiiey are lliemselves building their new 
life, aiid are doing so under the leadership of the 
Connnunist Parly, with the fraternal aid of the var¬ 
ious all-L Jiion organs of Soviet power and of the 
great Uussian peo]>le. 

Each nationality which has formt‘d a National 
Area enjo)s on its lerrilory the riglils of selj-govern- 
in (lit in its iiilernal a Hairs. The rights and duties of 
the organs of slate ])ower of the National Area— 
the Area Soviet of Working People’s Deputies and 
its Executive Conitnitfee—are defined in an Ordi* 
naruT Concerning National Areas approved by the 
Sujnenie Soviet of the R.S.F.S.K. 

All slate organs and institutions of the National 
Area employ the ualiv-e language of the people 
forming the Area in their ollicial business. 

'Idle peoples inliahiling our northern regions 
vvanniy treasure the interests of the common So¬ 
viet inotherlaTid, of which they fcr*l themselves a 
part. 



Tin: nuENDSHir of tiif somkt ffofi.ks 

IS JNDFSI'KICIIBFF 


The Soviet Union, we see, is :i sUite based on 
tile volujilary union of free and e([ual peoples. 
dTiese peoples have each formed their own. national, 
state organizatioiK At the same time all Soviet peo¬ 
ples are gathered into the fold of one single family, 
the members of v.liieb live in friendship and fral(n'- 
nal coojieralion. 

Such was not the system, such W(‘in not the inn- 
tiial relations between the vanous j>coples of old 
Russia, nor are they lliose of the capilalist eoun* 
tries of today. 

Let us lake, for instance, the Rritish Kmpire, 
which British bourgeois leaders like to refer to as 
a commonwealth of nations. Lei us .see what sort 
of “commonwealth” this is. More llian 535.000,000 
people inhabit the Rritish Kinjvire. Of tliese the 
British account for no more than 48,000,000. Over 
400,000,000 compose the populations of dependent 
countries oppressed by the British bourgeoisie—the 
colonies and semicolonics of the Empire. India 
alone comprises about 800 diflerent nationalities 
and tribes. The British Empire is no cominonwealtli 
of nations, but what does exist is the cruel oppres¬ 
sion of the various peoples by the British impe¬ 
rialists. 

lliinflred of nationalities inhabiting Asia, Airier 
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nrul llu' I’arihr inViumnii oppression 

ai llir hands <d (}fe lirilish, Aiuerioan, Frenclu 
Dulrii, !h'-lpi :n and j.-oar^n^oisies. Bui these 

<lo iioi raiinlv scjniiil t(» iheir lol; lljey 
hyiil infi'.-' inlly ami uiih inf intensily 

ayainsL I'aar oppir-.soi.-a rearliiny liio jnnnl ^af ariiual 
insnrreriioii and the pian '.anaJifjn (d. tlndr inde* 
[)rn(i'’nr('. a> lor inslaiua' in ihe ease of ind'anrsia. 
I in'N hall* far a ' dnlion nf llu naiional tjur-tian. 
(hat i-. iur the aiadilinn uj iialituial op[>ia "siun. for 
(ihc riyhl of ('aa*', jiatnm (<. pto.to’n iU own counlry. 

In l)j<’ Sn\ irt I ’nion national oppia'ssion has 
dniK' a'.\:iv with lonj: In our rfnndry thf! 

(^1^ryj!ofi Imy Ix'fli [or tin' first time 

in Iiistoiv in n uav (Jutl is jnsf fo aV concnrnrd^ 
l'> ill'-' Son i''l .■'■'-'alo. undot the h^ader^hip of the 

IdjUalitV of iiarnMC' ha> not on!\ ho.a; h‘y,vil!y 
j-ro'-daimed jr, our r/>un!rv. ]»’>} iniroilnootl in pvaif- 
lioo and madt^ part ai’d parcel of llie life of e\i‘ry 
juojpli' in ihe [uS.S.ih \\ iili the {ralornal ae.-^’.'tanee 
ol llie ei:!;o' >o\ i<.‘l I nion each nallon ha> 

hrouaht its (’conoiny and \\> national eidlnre to a 
Idyll point of <le\ejooineiil: «m(']i decide- its own 
inleiuul aflaiis, find on an e\en (dane with all oilier 
Soviet nal]i>n‘ partieipates in the adniinietratioii of 
llie (Milire eonniry. 

Snell i'^ the stale slrneiure of the I .S.S.B.. njnm 
(he basis of N\hirh then* has coint* into existenee 




and prown into an indcstrurtildc force the great 
friendship of the Soviet peoples, which Comrade 
Staiin called the most valuable nehlevement of the 
Soviet Stale and tJie Coiiinuiiiihl Tarty. As early as 
1935 he said: 

.. as long as this friendship exists, the peo¬ 
ples of our country will be free and invincible. 
iNolhing can daunt us. neither enemies at home nor 
enemies a])road, as long as this friendship lives and 
fiourishes." 

The {‘I'ofound truth eorPainod in these words was 
confirmed hy the Great Patrio ie War. Our enemies 
calculated that with the first emru^h of their troops 
the Soviet Union would ‘Tall to piiaes.” These ciih 
eulations naturally proved nlterly urong. The fra¬ 
ternal alliance of the Soviet peoples heeame even 
stronger and more steeled during the stern years 
of desperate struggle against the Nazi invaders con¬ 
ducted under llie leadership of the Bolshevik Parly. 
Each Soviet nation dedicated all its energies, all its 
resonrees. to the sacred cause of dtTending the So¬ 
viet Union, to the cause of routing the enemy and 
ejecting him from Soviet territory, of annihilating 
fascism. Ihc solidarity, th(^ mutual confidence and 
the fighting alliance ijelwcen the Soviet peoples is 
today stronger than ever. 

Ilie German fas^'isls propagated the ‘Theory” 
that mankind is divided into Iw’o unequal parts: on 
the one side the Germans, who they alleged belong 
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to a ^^snporior race,” to a ‘‘nation of masters”; and 
on the other side all the remaining nations, who 
they said belong to “inferior races,” to “nations of 
slaves.” 

The Soviet nations have refuted this fascist hab 
dcrdash in j^racliec. They have given practical proof 
of ihe fact that any nation, once flawed from national 
o[)pression and capitalist Ixmdage, is ca])al)le of 
cstaldj'^liing a progressive state of its ovni and of 
developing its economy and national culture to a 
very high j)itrh. 

The Soviet Union, whieli was defending the 
ideas of freedom, ecpiality and amity of nations, 
emei'gi'd vietorions from lliis gruelling military 
conflict. But the German fascist slate, which w’as 
seeking to establish the domination of one nation 
and to subjugate all others, suffered defeat and uas 
destroyed. 

The free union of equal Soviet peoj)les, created 
under the leadership of the Communist Party, is 
the mightiest and most stable stale in the world. 
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JiJ.i'.i.ix oRf, 

or ri:; fR ♦:*»?> of .statf: 

AO^t^r^iSTltA'iUA- or TSrr, 


)}' r\ ')!.•. - t r' >! '\ ; /; roW'i’iJ 

MM < ■ iM. i ^ ir :: « -M M’liV 

'I ni: Mi oui (oui)!])• — the 

: vAJti.*, (-1 n.*j)»(*ief*—arc freely 

( h’rier] i«v t’lc \. !">]•• c.f In.- |)CO|>i('. 

Fovir.crl’ tIM- ’.v:]- ?uj' so. 1>* ihe Kus^iaii Finpirc 
sn|n-ein<* <‘r fr.msrninrd 1>) inheritanre from 
o']i' ts:ir 1o l])t’ rrlier. After ihc lo*vf)lution of 10M)3, 
l!](‘ Isi'ri’M I’ceo ’;L. e/ a c o/icf'ssiou to the peo- 
[de. esial.'lid i'-J !>. Mfalo Fema. whicii Lenii! called 
a eras'" }i.ir<.*d\' id jM)|o;!,'r jM'pvo^eptation. The elec¬ 
tion" {o (hi- ihsiija acre lir.Id as folh^vvs: First elec¬ 
tors \vj:re (lio-r a. '{'he LoiJhpds and urhan bour¬ 
geoisie rhose tin re-fourths of ihc total number of 
edectors, the peasa.il? ehosc 22.4 per cent and the 
work' i? 2.4 per rerit. ddn* et.*.iprs then met to elect 
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fin D^pJilics lo tile j.’ji<. i. 
u .s)tsleiii o,t v**»y j-. w i*. j)i jvt (j1 iIk; 

wojkeyre ;u{({ coiiij «*!>'ua!j ii* 

iijt Dull)a. 

Tlir womcui. Iiiiif ih'i ]i''*j>iilrrii i. ij;;d no ri.yhl 
to vole ailog^ili'-'i*. 'i lie --i u r; 

of C(‘nlr il Asia nod Si!*f iia : / ?• -'[) 

ten inii]i(»n of die - a vvdollv 

deprived of tin.* rij.dil f** \o//‘. d l.a i'r*-T.le*i <ii iln 
Caucasus were eiiljllcd U* onlv IW Dt-puli; >. No oiie 
wag eligible unless lie knew Un.-.-ian. 

Similar limilalions (Ui llie ekt live Iraneliiso 
exist even today in the iKungeids coanjifTludr 
coiisliUilioiis and eleciiori law - aie ns n:)! ' .-o fr.nneii 
that large sections of the cili/<niy asc t iiln r cnlirc- 
ly excluded froju the cleoiorai lfa;w oi' have 
tJieir fdcctorai riglitg severely roll it leJ. Mjjiy 
countries have no wcunen's siu'driee. In eoiinlihs 
populated by different neJionaiidev. aed In (adeny- 
owning countries, citizens bt'lonytT)<2; io nations aijd 
races other than the i?a(ion dojuijjain in llie givcai 
euunljy, are dej>ri\cu of Lleeloial 

A series of qualificaliun^ ])U;s: n>uaily be ful¬ 
filled before electoral righls arc gaanted, lor in¬ 
stance, an applicant fur eleetit^*!) itgistrah’un may 
have to sliovv that he owns a cerLiin anuruia of iami 
or other properly or lias p:n'd UiXto- of a cejiain 
minimum amount or a .vjK eiai etc. lioii tax 
tax). He may fuiflier lie required to ahv>v\ llial lie 




has a home of his own or to prove continuous resi¬ 
dence within the election district for a slated length 
of time (six rnonlhs, a year, two years or even long¬ 
er). He may be called upon to prove that he has 
an education of at least so many grades or that he 
knows tlie language of the dominant nation. Many 
of the states in the U.S.A. demand that a prospec¬ 
tive voter liave a knowledge of llic English lan¬ 
guage. In tlie soLilliern staler a iXegro must prove 
that he can read and write before he is granted the 
right to vote. As a result of such meaMires millions 
of Negroes in the IkS.A. an‘ to all intents and pui- 
poses disqualihed from voting. 

Direct disfranchisement and electoral restric¬ 
tions operate to ensure the capitalists, the landlords 
and their servitors a predominance in the organs of 
slate power. In bourgeois states the ruling classes 
do all in their ])()wer to prevcnit the toiling masses 
from participating in the governing of the country. 

Moreover, the conditions necessary to permit 
orkiiig-class cilizcu.> a really fret* exercLse of their 
electoral rights do not cxLsl even wliere the con.sli- 
tution grants them .such rights. The capitalists and 
landlords are in control of the entire slate appara¬ 
tus; they have at their disposal the printing presses, 
newspapers, radio stations, schools, universities, 
meeting halls and huge sums of money. And these 
are the very things that the labouring masses in the 
capitalist countries do not possess. It is, therefore, 
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very difficult fur iheni to orjiauize. nominate anti 
elect candidates for public office \\ho will really 
represent the interests of laljour. 

In capitalist countries election campaigns arc 
waged amidst a fierce flass slirnggle in which tlie 
exploiting classes exert Ircjiumdoiis pressure on the 
voters. The leaders of the \arious bourgeois parties 
outdo each olhtr in their frantic efiorls to win a 
majority of the electorate, resorting to false prom¬ 
ises of Q\n'\ description, to direct l>ril)cry. intimi¬ 
dation and physical violence. It is not at all rare 
for the candidates of bourgeois parli(‘s to win elec¬ 
tions l)y downright falsification and other fraudu¬ 
lent methods. For instance, in the Kansas City, 
Missouri, election district, in which Harry Truman, 
the present President, received a majority, voters 
were rushed in trucks from polling place to polling 
place to s\v(‘ll their parly's vote. 

How different is the picture in our country! All 
Soviet cilizens of voting age are granted and ac¬ 
tually ensured the absolutely unrestricted right to 
vole. 

Everyone knows what a festive occasion for the 
whole people are the clectioiis to the Soviets. Each 
election is preceded by a lengthy campaign, punc¬ 
tuated by wxdl-attcnded meetings of the voters 
throughout the leriglh and breadth of iJie country. 
These meetings serve to nominate the candidates 
for the various Soviets. 
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Tn tin* fiisl elt*< lions lu llu; Supreiin: Su\u*l uf 
llie I .S.S.K., held in 1937, 9].00(X0(K) \oleis were 
rr^istcred in the voleiV rolls. Of lliesc, 96.8 per 
cenl v^ent to the polls. Conuiiuiiisls and non-Party 
people nominated eandidates jointly, and about 
98 fier cent of all the \utea east were in favour of 
OiCftO eandidate-. 

In lliesc elections io tlic SupK'nie So\ic*,l of the 
U.S.S.U. and in the subsc(|U(mt eiei lions, lo the 
Supreme Sovieis of the Union and Aulonoinoas 
Republics and to the ]o(‘al Soviels, more than 
1.400,000 Deputies were chosen. 1 liis means that 
the people nominated and eleeled almost a million 
and a half of their finest representatives to govern 
the country. 

The serond elections lo tlic Sujirenie Soviet of 
the U.S.S.U. took place on February 10. 1946. The 
number of voters had now reailied a total of 
101.090.000. Of this electorate 99.7 jier cent look 
part in these elections, and over 99 per cent of the 
ballots cast favoured the candidates nominated 
jointly by Comnmnisis and non-Parly people. 

In the second elections to the Supreme Soviets of 
the Union and Aiilonomoiis Republics, which look 
place in February 1947, lOkOOO.OOO citizens were 
entitled lo vole. Of (liesc over 99 per (enl ivenl lo 
the polls and over 99 per cent of the voles cast 
w»rc in favour of the candidates iioini.nated by the 
bloc of Communists and non-Paity people. 
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During the Second Session of the Supreme Soviet of th<' 
U.S^.R^ Third Convocation. Joint Sitting of the Soviet 
of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 
March 7, 1951 



P Angelina, tractor-brigade leader, Stalin Priae 
winner, Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the U.SJS.R. 



Not a single l>ourgeois country can boast such 
almost one hundred per cent participation in public 
elections or such unaniniily of the electorate. In 
Great Britain, for instance, only 75 per cent of the 
t lectors voted in the ^915 General Election. And 
in the United Stales only 57.5 per cent of the 
voters went to the polls in the 1916 elections to 
(Congress. 

In no capitalist country has there ever been 
a cast! of the ruling bourgeois parly forming an 
(‘lection bloc with the masses unafriliated to any 
party. The bourgeois })arlics do not trust the 
})opular mass(\s, but on the contrary are afraid of 
them. 

Only a Comnnmist Parly ran venture to form 
an (dection alliance with non-Party masses, for it 
trusts them and they trust it. Only in the Land of 
Socialism, the land of genuine democracy, can an 
alliance of Communists and nornParly jieople prove 
such a splendid election suc'^ess. 

I'he elections to the Soviets arc proof of the 
profound moral and political unity of the So¬ 
viet people, of their unanimity and iheir solidarity 
with the Soviet government and the Communist 
Party. 

The elections to the Soviets are a magnificent 
demonstration of the unbounded confidence and 
love of the people of the Soviet Union for the 
Communist Party and its leader. Comrade Stalin. 
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Wliat are tlie principles which in our country 
govern the elections to the organs of state power, 
the Soviets? 

Hie Stalin Constitution inlrorluced universal 
suffrage. I'nclcr its provisions women have the 
same elccloral rigiits as men. The very idea of 
depriving them or rcslricling them in these rigiits 
seems preposterous and outrageous to the Soviet 
citizen. 

The Soviet Constitution does not curtail a/iy 
citizen’s electoral or other rights lieraiise of the lan¬ 
guage that he s])paks or the colour of his skin. 
Whether he is a Russian, a Bashkir, a I kraiuian. 
an Estonian, a Byelorussian, an Uzbek, an 4var. a 
Nenets, a Komi, a Mari or an Uigur, he has the 
right to vote and lie voted for in all elections to 
public office under Soviet rule. 

The Soviet Constitution docs not difTerentialc 
Ijetween citizens according to their social origin. A 
citizen may belong to the category of worker or 
peasant—collective or individual farmer—or he 
may be a member of the intelligentsia or come 
from one of the exploiting classes that formerly 
existed in our couulry. All citizens possess the elec¬ 
toral franchise irrespective of their social origin, 
property status and former occupation. 

Whether a citizen has a higher, a secondary or 
an elementary education or no education at all is 
immaterial in determining his right to vote, and 
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he likewise is entitled to vote regardless of the 
religion he practises or his failure to practise any. 

Wh(‘ther a cilizeii has a perniancnl place of res- 
Idcncti or frcrpicntly cliangcs his acidress does not 
ifi the least allecl his riglil to parlicij>ate in the elec¬ 
tions at ilu' polling phne of ilie election district in 
which he happens to l>c on the day of the (‘lections. 

Service in llic Soviet Anny or Navy does not 
deprive a (ilizen (»f liis right to east his ballot 
at the place where his arm) unit or ship is 
stationed. 

'ihns in our country all (dliz^^ns of \olitig age 
are entitled to without any restriction what- 

v\ vr. 

"Ihe sole and (jiiih* natural ions are in¬ 

sane [)ersoris and persons who have been convicted 
by a (‘ourl of knv and whose s('ntenc(\s iticlude 
deprivation of electoral rights for a fixed period. 

The right to elect mcnihcrs of the various 
Sovi(5ls is enjoyed by (wany citizen of the Soviet 
1 nion who has rea' hed tin' age of lo. 

Any Soviet citizen w'ho is 23 years of age may 
be elected a member of the Su}>r(nnc Soviet of the 
IJ.S.S.R. Any citizen of the Sovi(’l Union may, on 
allaining the age of 21, be elcclcd a member of 
the Su])r(‘ine Soviet of any Ihiion or Autonomous 
Republic, according to its Constitution, and a 
member of anv local Soviet on attaining the age 

of in. ' 



llie Slalin Constitution provides for equal suf¬ 
frage, This means llial no citizen enjoys any spe¬ 
cial rights or privileges in eleclions to llie So¬ 
viets. Peasants have the same rights as workers, 
W'oineii the same as men; ])rolessioiiaI people, 
scientists and inr ii iti the armed forces have the 
same riglits as all other citizens. The riglit of suf¬ 
frage is (he same for everybody: each voter has 
one vole. 

This equality in tlie matter of suffrage slreriglh- 
ens the moral and political unity of Soviet society, 
enha?ices die friendly cooperation among workers, 
peasants and intellectuals and hence also the might 
of the Soviet State. 

Under the Slalin Constitution elections to all 
organs of slate power arc direct. This means that 
the voters do not vole for “electors'* who do the 
final choosing., but vote directly for the candidates 
diey prefer. The principle of die direct vote apjilies 
not only to eleclions for the village, city, district, 
regional and other local Soviets but also to the 
Supreme Soviets of the Union and Autonomous 
Republics and to the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Direct eleclions make it possible for the Soviet 
voter to be well-informed about the candidates for 
whom he casts his vote in not only the elections to 
the local organs of stale power but also the elec¬ 
lions to the sujireme organs of the Soviet Republics 
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anti to the supreme organ of the cn'irc Soviet 
Union. Direet elections strengllien the ties belvvetni 
the voters and all the organs of state power, and 
also help to improve the work of elective bodies. 

I'he Stalin Uonslitntion established the principle 
of the secret ballot in the elections to all the Soviets. 
This means that no one has a right to know for 
whom a voter casts his vote. No one, not even a 
member of the election commission, may be pres¬ 
ent inside Llic special booths providcal for voters to 
mark their ballots. Each voter freely decides for 
himself whether a particular candidate deserves his 
confidence or not. This procedure ensures complete 
freedom of elections. 

Who may nominate candidates for the Soviets? 

This right is possessed by all public organiza¬ 
tions and societies of the working ])eoplc: Com- 
munist Parly organizations, trade unions, cooper¬ 
atives, youth organizations and cultural societies, 
as well as general meetings of workers and other 
employees voting by establislimenls, of servicemen 
voting by army units, of peasants voting by 
collective farms, villages and volosts, and of work¬ 
ers and other employees of slate farms voting by 
stale farms. 

Hence, it is the popular masses themselves who 
nominate the candidates for the office of Soviet 
Deputy. They also present their mandates to their 
future Soviet Deputies, 
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Our Lonslilulioji i\‘^lal>li'die> conjitani ('oii- 
tacl belwceu a Dopuly and bih constihiency. Il 
gives the coiistilueuls the right to demand of 
their Deputy tliat lie arcounf to llieni ior the way 
he is fulfilling their election mandate, that he 
report on the work of the Sovic't 1o which lie i^ 
elected. 

Soviet voters to not coniine theinsehes to elect¬ 
ing Deputies every so matiy years to organs of slate 
f)ower and then return to their ionline tasks. Soviet 
electors follow up the work of their Dejmlies, check 
up on it, and if any Deputy slujuld deviate from 
the right path and forfeit the confidence reposed 
in him they may make use of their to recall 
the Deputy before the expiration of his term of 
oflice, and elect another in his j)lace, as onr (>>nsli- 
tiition specifies. 

The constilulioji^ of hourgt'ois countries contain 
no such provision. There, once the eleilions are 
over and the sncce.'‘sful candidat(*s ha\e taken their 
seals, all relations Iietwcen them and their constitu¬ 
encies are usually at an end. No sooner are candi¬ 
dates of bourgeois parties installed in offici; than 
they forget their election ])romises and carry out 
in Parliament, (Congress or legislature the will of 
the bourgeoisie. 

A Soviet Defmly, as Comrade Stalin pointed out. 
is a servant of the people; it is his duty to carry 
out the will of his constituents. 
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Comrade Stalin advised ilje voters to demand of 
their Deputies that they remain equal to llieir tasks, 
that in their work they should not sink to the level 
of political philisliiies, that they should constantly 
keep before them the immortal image of the great 
Lenin. 

The chosen of the Soviet people should, as 
public figures, ]>e as clear and dtdlnile as Lenin was. 

They should he as fearless in battle and as 
merciless to the enemy as Lenin was. 

In case of danger they should be as free from 
any semblance of t>anic as Lenin was. 

In deciding complex problems they should be 
as wise and deliberate as I.enin was. 

They should be as upright and honest as Lenin 
was. 

They should love their people as Lenin did. 

Indeed, all Deputies must learn to become pub¬ 
lic figures like Lenin was. like Comrade Stalin, 
our beloved leader and friend of the working peo¬ 
ple, is. 

THOSE WHOM THE PEOPI.E HAVE ENTRUSTED 

WITH SUPREME POWER IN 'I'lJE COUNl'RY 

In the elections to the Siijireme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., held on February 10, 1946, 1,339 Depu¬ 
ties were elected. Let us sec wdiom the people have 
entrusted with supreme power in the country. The 
Stalin election district of the city of Moscow elected 
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as its Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
llie beloved Jeader of the Soviet peoples and of the 
Communist Party, Joseph V issanonovich Stalin, 

Other prominent leaders of the Soviet Union and 
the Communist Party, well known throughout the 
country, were likewise elected Deputies to llie 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., such as: V,M.Mo‘ 
lolov, M, /. Kalinin^ N, M, Shvernih, A, A. Zhda¬ 
nov^ A, A. Andreyev^ A, 1, Mikoyan, L, M. Kaga- 
jwvich, K. E, Voroshilov, N, S. Khrushchov, 
L, P, Beriu, G. M, Malenkov, N. A. Bulganin, and 
A. N. Kosygin. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. includes 
people of distinction who stem from workers, 
peasants and the intelligentsia, leaders in industry 
and collective farming, representatives of science 
and culture, men from the ranks and the highest 
army commanders. 

The list of De])uties to the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. includes, for instance, Ivan Stepano¬ 
vich Konev, Marshal of the Soviet Union, a native 
of the village of Lodaino, in what was formerly die 
Vologda Gubernia, who had served in the artillery 
during the First World War. 

During the Civil War he joined the Red Army 
and has served in it ever since. Upon the termina¬ 
tion of that war he attended the Higher Military 
Academic Courses and later the Frunze Military 
Academy, graduating from botk. 



S. Kovpak, twice Hero of the Soviet Union, Vice- 
President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian S S R, Deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U S.S R. 




Marshal L KAnev, twice Hero of the Soviet Union, 
Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the UJS.S.R. 





Konev employed his niilltary gifts with conspic¬ 
uous success throiigliout the Patriotic War with 
fascist Germany. When the Germans w^rc being 
routed near Moscow he, commanding the Iroo])? of 
the Kalinin Front, put to flight the left flank of 
the enemy which was driving toward the capital. 
A year later he was in command of the Steppe 
Front, where, acting in unison with other fr(mts, 
he smashed the Relgorod Kharkov group of the 
GermaiivS. He led the rcmarkal)le encircling opera¬ 
tion that ended in the dcdoal of the German troops 
in the Korsun-Shevchenko sector. 

In May 1941 Konev, placed in command of the 
troops t»f the First Ukrainian Front, led them west¬ 
ward into Germany. His men were the first to force 
the Vistula; they traversed the whole of Poland 
and look part in the storming of P(u lin. Then, on 
orders fniin llie Supreme High Command, he 
executed a manoeuvre far wdtliin Czechoslovakia 
and freed Prague, the capital of that country. 

Take Sidor Artyomovich Koi pak, De})uty to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. He is of Zaporozhye 
Cossack stock and w^as a private in the old army. 
Ill the Ci\ il War he fought under Chapayev. When 
the Patriotic War broke out, be held the post of 
City Soviet President in his native town of Putivl, 
in the Ukraine. On the approach of the Germans 
he went underground and organized a guerilla 
detachment. Soon the fame of his exploit'^; resounded 



iIk‘ Ukraiiiiaji slc|)j)e^ aiul ilic* Dr^an^k 
foresl?. Ihe (/eriiians were in Jiiorlal fear of him 
and popular legends arose about him. His guerilla 
delachinenls were gaining strength. In August 1912 
he was ('ntrusted with an important iniliUiry mission 
by Comrade Stalin: to conduct a formidable raid 
with his partisans in the enemy’s rear through all 
of the Ukraine and Byelorussia up to the (hirpathi- 
an Mountains. 

The partisans received from the “mainland” 
(Soviet territory) all they needed for their expedi¬ 
tion. including trench mortars, anti-tank rifles and 
guns. Kovpak's uncxajnpicd raid. co\ering 10,000 
kiloinclres of territory far in the Mazi rear, spread 
panic in the ranks of the enemy, and played havoc 
with the Nazi supj)ly lines whicli hronghi men and 
equipment from Germany to the enemy troops at 
the Volga and in llic Caucasus. On the other hand, 
it rejoiced llie hearts of the Soviet citiztujs who had 
fallen into (hnnian bondage, and spurred lliem on 
to fight the fascist invader. This {‘clcbraled partisan 
leader, twice awarded the title (;f Hero of the Soviet 
Union and a Major Gc:uTal, was elected a 

Dcjuily to llic Supn*me Soviet by llie Ukrainian 
col!c( live farmers of the Glukhov election district. 

Ibcn tlnT,- i..: Srigri Ivatnwich Vnviloi\^- also a 

* S. I. Vavilov, again elected a Dejiuty to the Siiprcjiie 
Soviet of the IJ.S.S.K. in 1950, died on jauuary 25th, 
l951.~-7r,V. 



I)(‘j)ijly lo (lie Suj)rcmc Soviti of tho U.S.S.R. He 
is otic of llie m.tsl prominent fignrcs in the realm 
of Soviej science. An eminent physlc'isl and Stalin 
iVizc recipient lie is President id llie li.S.S.R. 
Ai'adeni)' of Science^;. During tlie war lie energeti¬ 
cally assisted in the work of the People’s Coiiiiiiis- 
sa.riat of Atinamenls. He supervised the making 
of intiicato ojilical instruments Avhicli excellently 
«('rved {lie defenders of our country on land and sea. 
Vavilfiv'^ is also widely known a? the author of 
iimneroiis pojmlar seienlifn* puhlicatious. As Dcj)- 
lUy to the Supreme Soviet of the R.S.F’.S.K., In^ 
won the love and o^ti'em of his Leningrad eonstit- 
nents. 

The Kirov election district of Leningrad sent as 
its representative in the Supreme Soviet of the 
L.S.S.R. a former factory hand by the name of 
Kuzma Emelyanovich Ti/ov, of old proletarian 
stock. He virtually grew uj) in the Pulilov (now 
Kirov) Plant. ^Nhere ho heard Lenin deliver some 
of his fiery speeches. They lef} an indelible mark 
on the soul of this young worker, and it was here 
that he joined the Bolshevik Parly. After the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution Titov attended a boiler and turbine 
makers’ evening trade school and became super¬ 
intendent of the machine shop. From the very be¬ 
ginning of the war he displayed the greatest self- 
sacrifice in the fulfilment of the tasks set by the 
government coiieerning the defence of Leningrad. 
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I)e>])ile constant hoinbardinent ihe faclory continued 
to produce tanks for tiie ciiy's valiant defenders. 
The tankmen would drive straight from the faclory 
gales to lh(j fionl-iine positions. When pari of the 
Kirov Plant was evat-iiaied to the Urals, Titov ac¬ 
companied it and at tlie new fartory site became one 
of tbe organiy^ers of the prodiiclion of new types 
of fighting machines, the famous “KV” and “JS"’ 
heavy tanks. 

Pasha Angelina, tlic chief of a wojnen’s tractor 
brigade at the Slaro-lJeshevo Machine and Tractor 
Station in Slalino Region, was one of the w’omen 
elected to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. She 
has been operalijig tractors for upward of fifteen 
years, and during this period has taught about a 
hundred young men and women the proper way to 
operate a tract or. No wonder the collective farmers 
thereabouts say that wherever Pasha is there is 
bound to 1)6 a bumper crop. She holds tbe wheeled- 
tractor efficiency record and her team came out 
on top in an all-Union contest among women trac¬ 
tor brigades. 

The collective, farmers of the Bairam-Alj election 
district in the Turkmen Republic elected Aga-Yusup 
All, a former chalrikcr (farm hand) to represent 
them in the Siipreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Once 
the leader of the poor peasants of the Er-Sary-Yab 
auU he is now a noted cotton grower, an efficient 
organizer^ and ha.s been elected many times in 
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•uccession chairman of the Bolshevik^ one of Turk¬ 
menistan’s best collective farms. 

Georgi Fedorovich Titniishcv is one of llie 
youngest inenibcrs of the Su[)remc Soviet of the 
II.S.S.R. He is only Iwenly-lhrec, the son of a vil¬ 
lage feldsher, a Komi by nationality, hailing from 
the villjige of L'slnein, Usl-Kulom District, Komi 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, ile was at¬ 
tending the Pedagogic Inslitnto at Syktyvkar A\hcn 
the war broke out, wdicreupon ho transferred to a 
rnililary engineering seiiool. In January 1912, we 
lind him in command of a sapper platoon with 
which he advanced from Slalingiad to liungary, 
where he was severely wounded. He was promoted 
to a lieutenancy and the title of Hero of the Soviet 
Union was conferred upon him. WJien the war 
ended he returned to liLs studies. The Komi Auton¬ 
omous S.S.R. electorate made Idin their Deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

These few examples will suiliee to illustrate the 
kind of people the Soviet voters ha\e entrusted with 
the governance of the country. 

I he Supreme Soviet of die U.S.S.R. is composed 
as follows: 38 per cent are wagenvorkers, 26 per 
cent are peasants and 36 per cent are office wmrkcrs 
and intellectuals. Two hundred and senenty-seven 
are women, 293 are between the ages of 23 and 35, 
Men in the armed forces also account for a con¬ 
siderable group. More than four-fifths of llic 
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Deputies are Communists, the rest are non-Party 
people. 

Parliaments in bourgeois eounlrics are cut to a 
quite dilTerent pa Hern. Of the 437 Deputies in the 
Fourth Stale Duma of tsarist Russia, only 05 were 
‘‘agri( ulinrists” (predominantly kulaks), while 
eleven were workers or handicraftsmern All the 
remaining Deputies were eitlser landlords, capital¬ 
ists. offirials, bourgeois intellectuals or members 
of the clergy. As a matter of fact, there were only 
five genuine representatives of the working people 
in the Duma, and they were RoDlievIk workers: 
yet even this handful the tsarist go\ermnenl exihul 
to Siberia. 

At the present time parliaments in bourgeois 
eounlrie» are of a similar class c^'niposillori. In 
the United Slates, for instance. Congress consists 
almost entirely of capitalists, a considerable number 
ol bourgeois intcllecliials, who scr\e the interests 
of the big capitalist corporations, and a few big 
landowners. 

Our country is governed by its finest sons and 
daughters, by Party and iion-Parly Bolsheviks who 
have earned the confidence of the masses by their 
services to the state and to society, by their unslint- 
(‘d labour in factory, mill, mim^ and field, by their 
accomplishments in science, leclmology or culture, 
by their heroism in combatting the enemies of the 
Soviet motherland. 
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THE SUPREME SOVIET OF THE U.S.S.R. 


Article ]4 of llic Consliliilioii of llic U.S.S.R. 
sets forth the precise righls possessed by the higher 
organs of slate power and of slate adininislralion of 
the Soviet Union. Tliese rights arc (‘xercised by the 
Supreme Soviet of the LLS.S.R. in so far as they arc 
not assigned by the Constitution to the juris<liclion 
of other organs of the Soviet Union that arc ac> 
(oiinlable to tluj Sn])renie Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. has the 
('xelusivc light to pass all-Vnion Ians. No other 
organ of slate has this riglit. Tlic following arc 
examples of all-Union legislation: the hnv prescrib¬ 
ing universal military service, adopted in 1939; 
llic laws passed in August 1910 to admit three new 
Union Republics to the fraternal family of Soviet 
peoples, namely, the Republics of Lithuania, J.alvia 
and Estonia; the laws extending the rights of the 
Union Repu])lirs in the sphere of defence and for¬ 
eign relations. 

An all-Union law is an expression of the wall 
of all the Soviet nations, and takes the form of a 
decision of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. All- 
Union laws are of binding force in all Union 
Republics. All public authorities, all institutions, 
organizations, officials and private citizens must 
give effect to them. They are published in the 
languages of all Union Republics. 
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The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S*R. alone has 
the right to amend the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., 
exercise control over its observance and ensure 
conformity of die Constitutions of the Union Re- 
willi the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

Idle Su])rcnie Soviet of the U.S.S.R. alone has 
the right to admit new rcpuhlics to the Soviet 
Union, conlirm alterations of honndarics Ijetwecn 
Union Republics and tlie formation of new auton¬ 
omous republics, and new territories and re¬ 
gions. 

Tlir Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is author¬ 
ized to ap})oinl investigating and auditing commis¬ 
sions on any question, the requirements of which 
must he complied with by all institutions and 
oflicials. 

The Supremo Soviet of tlic U.S.S.R. adopts a 
consolidated state budget for llic whole country 
and the report on its exeenlioii. It contracts and 
grants loans, decides the more important questions 
regarding relations with foreign countries, and 
questions of war and peace, ratifies In^atics with 
lorcign states, organizes the country’s defence and 
directs the armed forces of the Soviet Union. 

Thus, the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is the 
highest organ oj state power in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. No organ of state power in 
onr country is superior to tlic Supreme Soviet of 
tlic U.S.S.R. or is vested wdlh equal authority. 
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ORGANS OF STATE POWER 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 











The Supreme Soviei of the U.S.S.Ji. consists of 
two Chambers. One of them is called the Soviet oj 
the Union, the other, the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Both Chambers arc elected on the basis of uni¬ 
versal, equal and direct suflrag^c by secret ballot. 
The Depiilies to ihe Soviet oj the Union arc elected 
by the entire citizenry ihruiighout the II.S.S.H. on 
the basis of one Deputy for every 300,000 of the 
populalion. Deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities 
are voted for separately by Onion Republics (on 
the basis of 25 De]>iilies from each), by Aiilono- 
inous Republics (eleven Deputies from each), by 
Autonomous Regions (five Deputies from each) 
and by National Areas (one Deputy from each). 

The liA’o Chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. have equal rights. Each of them has the 
right to initiate legislation, that is, to suggest new 
legislation and introduce corres])onding bills. A 
law is considered adopted if passed by both Charn- 
l)ers by a simple majority vote in each. Amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution, however, recpiire a ma¬ 
jority of not less than two-thirds of the votes east 
in each of the Chambers. The term of office of the 
members of both Chambers is four years. The 
Chambers are convened and hold their sessions 
simultaneously. 

It may be asked: Why does the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. consist of two Chambers and not 
of one? 
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Hr; a use our sUilc is jnuhinationaL 
Tile iiiaiii iuieresls of the eilizens of the Soviet 
f 'i»ioii, vvillioiil ilislinehon of rralioiiality or race, 
ere ideulicaK cotnnioii. All Soviet people are vitally 
iutereslcd in the strengthening of the economic and 
didensive miglit of the Soviet Union, in the eslab- 
iisinnent of prolonged and enduring peace between 
ail countiies. in seeing that the life of all Sovietpeo- 
])]es becomes rii her and more beautiful each day. 

I'hcse common interests of all Soviet citizens are 
rcjircsented in llic supreme organ of our stale by 
die ncpulics to the Soviet oj the Union, 

Ihil the eilizens of the various nationalities and 
rac<*s iidialdiing the Soviet Union have, besides, 
their own special interests arising out of the spe¬ 
cific national hiatnres of each people, the peculiari¬ 
ties of its language, life and culture. 

'J’hese special interests of the various nations are 
represented in the supreme organ of our stale by 
the Deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities, 

It is the purpose of the Soviet of Nationalities 
that each of the mimerons Soviet peoples which 
have organized national slate structures of their 
own be enabled through its special representatives 
to express directly in the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. its special, national interests. 

A proposal providing for such a structure of the 
siij)rcme organ of state power of the U.S.S.R. was 
introduced I)y Comrade Stalin in 1923. Referring 
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to llie necessity of creating a Soviet of Nallonalities 
as part of the supreme organ of power, Comrade 
Stalin said: 

‘‘Under the conditions prevailing in our Union, 
which embraces not less than 140,000,000 people, 
of whom about 65.000,000 are non-Russians—one 
cannot, comrades, in sii'di a state, govern without 
having before us here, in Moscow, in the supreme 
organ, emissaries of these nationalities... 

Such a structure of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. assures the fullest and most accurate ex¬ 
pression of the interests of all the pco])les of our 
country in the highest organ of state power. Such a 
structure of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
facilitates the consolidation of fraternal coopera¬ 
tion and strengthens the bonds of friendship be¬ 
tween all the Soviet peoples. 

Bourgeois countries also have two Chambers in 
their Parliaments or Assemblies. They are referred 
to as Upper and Lower Chamber or House: the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons, Senate 
and House of Representatives, etc. In tsarist Russia, 
there was a Stale Council and a State Duma. 

But the Chambers of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. have nothing in common with the two- 
chamber system in bourgeois countries. 

In the first place, there both chambers are or¬ 
gans of bourgeois power, while our chambers are 
organs of a Soviet Socialist State. Moreover, in 
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Lourgeois countries tlie uj^per clianibcrs are so 
constituted as to make it particularly difficult for 
the labouring masses to be represented there. These 
upper chambers enjoy special rights and privileges 
withheld from the lower chambers. In old Russia, 
half of the Upper Chamber (the State Council) 
was appointed by the tsar from among imni of the 
most exalted station; the other half w^as eloeled by 
societies of tlie nobility, laridowmers, industrialists 
and merchants. About the same thing still holds 
true today of many bourgeois countries. For in- 
slariec, in Great Riilain the House of Lords—this 
remnant of the Middle 7\ges -consists of members 
of the nobility—princes of the royal blood, dukes, 
counts, barons—and also of archbishops and bish¬ 
ops. The memhers of the House of ]a)rds hold their 
seals by right of inheritanee. save tbc ft;w who are 
apj)ointed by the king. All laws passed by the lower 
chambers must also pass the u]>per chambers, Avhieli 
are given the right to delay legislation. The upper 
chamhers harn[)er all progress. 

rNolliing of the kind exists or rail exist in our 
Soviet Union. Roth Cliainbers of the Su])rcme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. enjoy equal rights. The Soviet of 
Nationalities promotes the economic, political and 
cultural advancement of the National Republics. 
Regions and Areas. It represents the special in¬ 
terests of the free Soviet peoples m the supreme 
organ of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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The Soviet of the Union aiul the Soviet of Na¬ 
tionalities together corisiitiile the suii;te all-Umon 
supreme organ of stale poucr in our country—the 
Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, whirli fully and accnratidy expn'sscs the 
will of all Soviet peoples. 

* 

The citizens of each Union Republic elect their 
own Supreme Soviet, which is the highest organ of 
state power of the Kepnnblic. The Supreme Soviet 
of a Union Republic passes llic laws of the Re- 
jniblic and is vested with such other powers as 
are set forth in detail in the Constitution of the 
Rep ub 1 i c i n qu es t i on. 

The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic con¬ 
sists of but one Chamber. In the Union Republics 
there is no need for two Chaml.»ers. The Autono¬ 
mous Republics, Autonomous Regions and Na¬ 
tional Areas comjiosing part of a Union Republic 
can express their special, naiioiial interests directly 
in the supreme organ of the U.S.S.R. through their 
Deputies in the Soviet of Nationalities. 

In each Autonomous Republic, its citizens like¬ 
wise elect their owui Supreme Soviet^ wdiicli is the 
highest organ of slate power in the Republic. The 
Supreme Sovi5t of an Auloiionious Republic has one 
Chamber. Its powers are defined in detail in the Con¬ 
stitution of the Autonomous Republic in question. 
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THE J’RESIDIIIM OF THE SUPKEME SOVlE'r 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 


The Supreme Soviet of the ll.S.S.R. functions 
during the two sessions for which it is convened 
annually. Special sessions may also be held. Upon 
(‘omplelion of the business of the session, the 
Deputies disperse and resume their ordinary duties. 

It is therefore clear that the current business of 
governing the state requires additional higher or¬ 
gans of state. What are these organs? 

One of them is the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.K. is elected at a joint session of both Cham¬ 
bers from among the Deputies, and consists of a 
President, sixteen Vice-Presidents (corresponding 
to the number of Union Republics), a Secretary and 
fifteen members. The Presidium of the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the U.S.S.R. is accomitable to the Supreme 
Soviet for all its activities. 

The first session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. held in 1937 elected as the President of 
the Presidium M. I. Kalinin, who headed the high¬ 
est body of the Soviet State uninterruptedly from 
1919 to 1946. 

Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin died on June 3,1946, 
He enjoyed tremendous popularity and was greatly 
loved by the people of the Soviet Union. 
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N. M. ShvcrniJc, iho Deputy Trom the Sverdlovsk 
election district, was then unanimously elected to 
the Presidency of the Presidium. 

The powers of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. arc set forth in the Constitu¬ 
tion. The Presidium convenes the sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., appoints new’^ elec¬ 
tions to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and con¬ 
venes the first session of the newly elected Supreme 
So\iet of the U.S.S.R. 

In special cases, namely, if any disagreement 
should arise on any issue between the Soviet of the 
Union and the Soviet of Nationalities and the 
Chambers should be unable to settle the matter, the 
Presidium, on the authority of Article 47 of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R., dissolves the Supreme 
So\det before the expiration of its term and orders 
new elections. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. issues decrees, which, like the laws passed 
by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., have equal 
force in all Soviet Republics. But the decrees of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
must be based on the all-Union Iaw\s in operation 
and must come within their purview. This distin¬ 
guishes a decree from a law. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. interprets all-Union law^s—explains their 



purposes, the duties tlicy impose and the methods 
of properly applying their provisions. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. coiiducls referetidums, ihat is, on its own 
initiative or upon the demand of one of the Union 
Repuhlics submits proposed legislation to popular 
discussion and vote. In this way the people ihem- 
sclvea are given the right, in certain cases, to adopt 
(or reject) hills on particularly important ques¬ 
tions. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. appoints and removes the High Commond 
of the Armed Forces of the Soviet Union, orders par¬ 
tial or general molnlizalion, proclaims martial law 
in separate localities or throughout the U.S.S.R. 
in the interest of the defence of our country or for 
the purpose of ensuring public order and the se¬ 
curity of the state. 

In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., the Presidium proclaims a 
stale of war in the event of military attack on the 
U.S.S.R. or when necessary to fulfil international 
treaty obligations concerning mnliial defence against 
aggression. 

We all know how the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. exercised its powers in de¬ 
fence of our country. On the very day that fascist 
Germany launched its sudden predatory attack 
against the Soviet Union, the Presidium issued four 
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decrees: a) mo])ilizing cilizens suLjccl to mllilary 
service in a numljcr of area'^; b) concerning inar- 
lial law; c) declaring martial law in a number of 
republics, n^gioiis and separate cities; d) concern¬ 
ing military trilninals in localities ])Ia( ed under 
martial law and in regions where hostilities were 
going on. 

In the intervals belw'een sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., the Presidium is authorized 
to release and appoint ministers, form new minis¬ 
tries and new regions and territories. Such decrees 
arc submitted for coiifirmation to the next session 
of the Supre?nc Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

The Presidium issues decrees on questions suc h 
as those enumerated above in the intervals between 
sessions of the Supreme Soviet when rendered nec¬ 
essary by the urgency of the occasion. 

The Presidium of the Suprejnc Soviet annuls 
decisions and orders of the Council of Ministers of 
the U.S.S.R. and of the Councils of Ministers of the 
Union Republics if they do not conform to law. 

The Presidium of the Siipreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. represents the Soviet Union in its relations 
with foreign states; it ratifies and denounces trea¬ 
ties with other countries, appoints and recalls pleni¬ 
potentiary representatives of the Soviet Union to 
foreign stales, and receives the credentials and let¬ 
ters of recall of diplomatic representatives accredit¬ 
ed to llic Soviet Union by foreign states. 
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The Presidium ol ihe Su}>ieme Soviel of tlie 
I .S.S.R. inslilules deeoralion-- <orders and medals) 
and lilies of honour, military lilies and other spe¬ 
cial lilies; it awards orders and medals and confers 
titles of honour; it e>:ercises the right of pardon¬ 
ing citizens who have been scnleiiced by judicial 
tribunals of the U.S.S.R. 

Thus the Presidium of the Su})ie]ne Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R., by virtue of the powers granted to it, 
is the highesl permanently functioning organ of 
stale power of the Soviet UnloiL It is elected by the 
Supreme. Soviet of the V,S,S.R» and is aceoiintahlc 
to it. 

In other countries there are no organs of power 
like the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. There a single person (j)resident, king, 
cle.) heads the stale. 

Our stale is headed not by a single person, but 
by a collegium consisling of 33 members of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. who, to use Stalin’s 
expression, conslilule the “eollegial president” of 
the U.S.S.R. Tliis shows how consistcnlly demo¬ 
cratic, truly poi)u!ar principles are applied in the 
organization of our higher organs of slate. 

* if: * 

The Supreme Soviet of each Union Republic 
elects from among its members a Presidium of its 
own, which is the highest permanently functioning 
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organ of state power of the Republic and is account¬ 
able to its Supreme Soviet. The powers of the 
Presidium of llie Supreme Soviet of a Union Re¬ 
public, the number of its vice-presidents and the 
number of its members arc determined by the Con¬ 
stitution of the Republic in question. 

The Supreme Soviet of each Autonomous Re- 
})ublic likewise elects its own Presidium, the highest 
permanently functioning organ of state power of 
tlie Republic and accountable to its Supreme So¬ 
viet. The j)owers of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Autojiomous Republic and its com¬ 
position are set forth in its Constitution. 


THE COUNCTT, OF MtNISI ERS 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 

Another permanently functioning higher organ 
of stale power of the U.S.S.R. is the Council of 
Ministers oj the U,S.S.R,y the name applied to the 
government of the Soviet Union. 

The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. is 
formed at a joint session of both Chambers of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. At the first session 
of the Supreme Soviet, held in March 1946, tlie 
government of the Soviet Union was formed in the 
following manner: 

The head of the outgoing government. Comrade 
J. V. Stalin, submitted a written statement to the 
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Chairman of the joint session of the Chairihcrs de¬ 
claring that the government Minvndered its powers 
lo the Supreme Soviet. 

The Su}>rejnc Soviet acreplcd the statement of 
llio government and unanimously eomniissioned 
Comrade Stalin lo sulmiil proposals for a new gov¬ 
ernment. At the next joint sitting of the Chamheis, 
the Chairman annouiieed the comjmsition of the 
new government as pro]u>sed by Comrade Stalin. 
After statements by Depmlies the Chairman de¬ 
clared that there ^vas no object ion lo any of the 
proposed candidates and that none of the Deputies 
insisted on a roll-eall vote. The eomposilion of ihe 
Couneil of Ministers of the U.S.S.li. as proposed 
hy Comrade Stalin was then voted on as a whole 
and unanimously adot)ted amidst loud applause 
passing into an ovation in honour of Cornradr 
Stalin, who w^as eleeied (ihairman of the Cnuneil 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and Minister of its 
Armed Forees. 

On March 3, 19d7, the Presidium of the Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on Comrade Slalin's 
request released him from his duties as Minister 
of the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. because 
he w^as greatly overburdened hy his principal 
duties. 

The governmc.it of the U.S.S.R. is responsible 
and accountahle. to the Supreme Soviet wdiich elect¬ 
ed it. In the intervals befww.n sessions, the govern- 
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iiK*,nl is responsible and accountable to tin* Presid¬ 
ium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

The powers and eojnposition of the Council of 
Ministers are set ff^rlh in the Constiliilion. 

The Council ol Ministers of the U.S.S.K. issues 
drclslons and orders on the basjs and in pursuance 
of the ali-Inlon hnvs in opcralioiu and verifies 
their cxec;utio?i. Its decisions and orders are bind¬ 
ing througiioul the territory of the Soviet Union. 

The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. is 
charged willi .smh important duties as: the mainte¬ 
nance of public order; the protection of the inlcresls 
of the slate; the safeguaiJing of the rights of citi¬ 
zens; llic fixing of the annual conlingcjit of citizens 
to be called up for mill (ary service; the direction 
of the general organization of the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union; general guidance in the sphere 
of relations with foreign slaies. 

Important powers are con fen ed upon the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers of tin.* U'.S.S.R. relating to the man- 
r.geiJienl of the national eeononiy. It lakes the nee¬ 
cssary measures for the carrying out of the stale 
budget and the natioual-economic plans ol the 
ULS.S.R., and also lor the strengthening of the 
eoLUilry's credit and monetary system. 

The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. co-or¬ 
dinates and directs the work of the U.S.S.R. Minis¬ 
tries and other institutions under its jurisdic¬ 
tion. 
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The Ministries are the hoclics in charge ol ihe 
various branches of slate administration and the 
national economy. Each minister is given sole au¬ 
thority to direct the branch of stale administration 
entrusted to him and has a Collegium functioning 
under him. He issues orders and instructions per¬ 
taining lo the said branch of administration. 

The Ministries of the U.S.S.R. are divided into 
all-Union Ministries and Union-Republiran Minis¬ 
tries. The all-Union Ministries direct the branches 
of the national economy which are of all-Union 
importance and require that they be administered 
from a single, all-Union centre. The Union-Rcpub- 
lican Ministries of the U.S.S.R. direct the branches 
of the national economy and stale administration of 
all-Union importance which can he managed, and 
which it is advisable to manage, from the centre 
through corresponding Union-Republican Ministries 
of the various Union Republics. This system of 
Union-Republican Ministries makes it possible to 
combine the direction of any parlicular branch of 
the national economy or the state administration 
from the all-Union centre with the immediate direc¬ 
tion of this branch by the corresponding Union- 
Republican Ministry of the Union Republic in 
question. 

The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. has the 
right, in respect of those branches of administration 
and economy which under the Constitution come 
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within the jurisdiction of the U.S.S.ft., lo annul or¬ 
ders and instructions of the Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
and to suspend decisions and orders of the Coun¬ 
cils of Minislers of the Union Republics. 

Thus, the Council of Minislers of the U.S.S.R. 
is the hii^hesl executive and admiiii sir alive organ of 
state poiver of the Soviet Union, and is responsible 
and accountable to the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. and to its Presidium. 

The Soviet government diiTcrs fundamentally in 
its composition and functions from the government 
of old Russia and from all bourgeois governments. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia political power and 
the administration of the country were by law vest¬ 
ed solely in the tsar. In practice power was exer¬ 
cised, and the country was administered, by offi¬ 
cials who acted in the name of the tsar. Arbitrary 
exercise of authority and violence practised against 
the people by government officials marked the sav¬ 
age rule of the old Russia. In all bourgeois coun¬ 
tries political and administrative power is likewise 
concentrated in the hands of the powerful bureau¬ 
cratic apparatus wliich stands above the people. 

Of course nothing like this exists in our country 
today and its existence is entirely precluded. The 
government of the Soviet Union, as w^e have seen, 
enjoys exceedingly wide powers for the adminis¬ 
tration of the stale and the direction of its affairs 
and of the entire life of the country. Its decisions 
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and orders are binding ihroughout the Soviet 
Union. 

At the same lime the powers of the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. are specified in the Con¬ 
stitution, the Fundamental Law of the land. All its 
actions must be based on all-Union laws and pur¬ 
sue the purpose of executing them. It is responsible 
and accountable for all its actions to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.fl. and its Presidium. 

The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. carries 
out the will of the peoples of the Soviet Union as 
e^\pressed in the all-Union laws, 

“Only here,” said Comrade Stalin, “in the Land 
of the Soviets, does a government exist which stands 
solidly for the workers and collective-farm peas¬ 
ants, for all the working people of town and coun¬ 
try. .. 

This explains why the Soviet government and 
its leaders headed by Comrade Stalin enjoy the full 
confidence and the unanimous support of all the 
people. 

:i: 

Each Union Republic has its Council of Minis- 
iers, which is the highest executive and administra¬ 
tive organ of state power of the Republic. The 
Council of Ministers of a Union Republic is ap¬ 
pointed by its Supreme Soviet, is responsible and 
accountable to it and in the interval between ses¬ 
sions is responsible and accountable to the Presid- 
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SOVIgT or THE UNION I SOVIET OF NATtONALfTIES 


















iuin of !h<‘ .Stnirrmr S(*', !t*t. Mu' LiiMot! Ilcj>n]t]ics 
lu^ve ihcir own I'hiy are dixiJed inlo 

L'ri’on-Rej)ri]»(‘e.\iri Mirti.-rlricri, of A’Jiich we have al- 
I'eady spoken, and lupulnieaTi Minislries, wliieli 
direel the Inaiielies o[ ihe na ionaJ eeononiy and 
slate at];>iini.'!•• anon ol }'r]n:]>iii\!ri iniporlanee. The 
p(.‘vver> and tlu' e< jn])o.sili.ni of ll)e Coinieil of Min¬ 
isters (d a f nion lo']ud))je are dv i.iu’d hy its Con- 
slilnliuii. 

j’-aeh Anhnionjons io'pii](li( likoui.sc has its own 
Council oj M^nisfcrs —de* hieliesl ext'enlive and ad- 
luinislraiive firpaui of stale power of liic Rcjnihlic 
- and its own .l/'/z/.s/zves,. d'lie* Coiiiieil of Ministers 
<jI an AuloinniioiXs Rrjnddle i.s ap[>oijited hy its 
Supreme So\ iel, and its powers ami coinposil ion 
are scl fordi in ihe Consiilu'ioii of liic Kepuhiic. 
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chapter V 
THL COURTS 

AND THF FROCURi tor’s OFFICE 

☆ 

THL Oil) I VNDlOUl) I>()1 lU FOl-. (OlUI^ 

“Coiin^ aiul iiijiisl'h e “win n a ruli 

man go(s to coin I lio nothing lo woiin al)Oiil, 
when a poor man goi'^ to court Ins \(n lifo iti 
doubt’'; “juib os and (arjumUis ai( aliko, liovv- 
e\er llioy will llioir a\o d(»tli strike" llu'sc pro 
verbial sayings apllv describe llu clti^'^ chiiactcr 
ol the old landloFd-boui M o»s «ouils. 

d ho \er} (oniposition o{ tin |udi(in\ fl<ail\ 
pTo\es who 0 interests the old court- vccii jno 
tecting The “ruiil pi(f#*(ts" who wok a]>pointed 
by the governor of die jnovinco from among the 
landed iiobi!j^\ held coint over the* jiersants 
and punishc'd them most cruedly The volost 
judges weio apfiointed with iJio apj^^-ov il of the 
Zemstvo chief. These judgob caim fioni iieh peas¬ 
ant families. 
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l)p to tlic Revolution o{ ]905 the courts could 
uider pt^asants lu be flogged. I’he flogging of con¬ 
victs as a means of ])unishment was practised down 
to the overthrow of the tsar in 19)7. 

To be eligible for the post of Justice of tlje 
Peace one had lo own no less than 200 dcsyalins 
of land and in the cities real estate v\orlh .‘1,000 to 
15,000 rubles, depending upi>n llie ]»arllcu]ar city. 
Moreover, judges had to be a])proved by the Sen¬ 
ate, the highest judicial body. On this bench sat 
only members of the aristocracy and liigher gov¬ 
ernment oilicials. Sworn assessors were selected by 
a special commission, vshicii consisted, among 
others, of tin* Marshal of the Nubility, die Procu¬ 
rator (])ubli(^ prosecutor) and tlic Zemstvo chiefs. 

Oases chargijig oflences against tin' tsarist sys¬ 
tem, that is. when revolutionaries were in die dock, 
were lri(‘d by so-called Judicial ('hamlx'rs in Avhieb 
representatives of the upj)er social strata j)artici- 
pated: the proxincial Marshal of lh(‘ N()l)ility, the 
head of the mnnieipalit\ (a capitalist! and the vo¬ 
lost cider (a kulakt. 

With a court so roustilul(‘d it was no wonder 
that perfectly innoeent people were often given se¬ 
vere .sentences. 

In capitalist countries the composition of the 
judiciary differs even today but lillle from that of 
the eourts described aiiove. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, for instanee. eonsiists of persons 



njipoiiited for lifr by to?* Presidi^nl. ]>t‘fon* ifudr 
aj){)oinlim‘iU most of llic SupiTiiie Coiirl justices 
were legal advisers to the biggest corporations, in 
(»lher words* WTie and still are loyal servants of 
ea])ital. In the United States the fedt'ral and stale 
Supreme Courts are anlhori/ed to inlcTpret all laws 
and may declare them invalid. 

1'lie local judges in capitalist countries are com- 
f)h‘leiy iimh-r the inflnenec' of the various hoiirgeois 
parties. Hrihei’v and eorru})liori arc so wid(‘spr(‘ad 
among the judiciary that it is not at all a rare sight 
to see one of iIkmu rriiio\(‘d from the heneh to the 
prisoner's dock, for trank lving too operdy in justice. 

Particularly vicious is the persecution to which 
the bourgeoisie, with and uithoiil the agency of the 
courts, subjects revo!a!ionary workers and farm¬ 
ers. Communists. 

TilE SOVIET COURTS AM) JTIEIR ELNCIIONS 

111 our country llie old. unjust system of admiri- 
islming justice was aj>oli.slied by the Great October 
Socialist Revolution together with all the rest of the 
bourgeois machinery of stale. Soviet power created 
a new, a genuine peojile's court. 

The Soviet cxmrls are organs of the Soviet So¬ 
ria Us f Stale of uorJiCrs and peasants. In this re¬ 
gard, they radically differ from the courts in th(* 
capitalist countries, which act as organs of the die- 



lalorsliip of llio Ijonrgroisio. as lusIrniDenLs of ju¬ 
dicial tyranny over the loiiing masses. 

Lenin and Slalin leacli ns lhal llic Soviet Stale, 
ihe Soviet people, need tlie courts, lirst, to (ighl llie 
('ueinics of Soviet govenuneii! and. secondly, to 
jiglil for the consolidation (d ihc iww. Soviet 
system, to firmly anelior llie new. soeialisl di.-ci- 
pline aJiK)ng tlie working peojde. 

Comrade Stalin denuinds llie swill pioii.shment 
of all violators of Sovi(‘l ie\oiutionarv law, who¬ 
ever tlie) mav l»e, whatever position »»r orhee the) 
may Indd. 

dlie Soviet eonrts are neet s>:i,) ])kewl>e to setth' 
(lisjMiles invoKiiig (he rights and in(eres'.v of Sen ii'l 
(‘ilizens. g()\ernnu'nl institutions and I'nU'rprises, 
eolieetive fatnis and olln’r Jinblie oiganization". 

On Angnsl 16. lOdo the Supreme Soviet of 
llie 1 .S.S.H. adopted a new law on (In' or'ianiza- 
lion of llie eouris. It defined tin* (imetions of 
the Soviet conris esia})Iished under the Stalin 
ConsliLulion. 

Fir.'l piaet' was given by this law (o the grolsM*- 
lio!\ of the SOI ial and sla’e system of the [nS.S.U. 

the [iroleelion of public, socialist ]>roj»erty. of 
soeiidist economy. 

Jlnr verdicts and sentences of the Sovh^t eouris 
inorcilesslv strike down the ciHnnies of Sor'ialism 
-the enemies of the people, traitors to the countrv, 
>pies, saholeiirs and wreeki^rs. 



In exposiiii; the criminal aclivity of the emmiics 
of the people, llie Soviet eourts teach llie people* 
unflagging revolutionary vigilance' against agents 
of foreign powers who are being infiltrated into 
our country. 

Since the victory of Socialism in llie Soviet 
Union, the protection of public, socialist ])rf>perly 
lias acquired particular imjiortauce. The Soviet 
courts severely punish embezzlers of slate and co¬ 
operative or collcclive-fann property. Stern punish¬ 
ment is also meted out to speculators, bandits, row¬ 
dies. violators of labour and state discipline, and 
other oflendcrs who.-ie actions are detrimental t<i 
the interests of the .state, the collective farms, ami 
cooj)firalivc and other public organizations. 

The derisions of the Soviet courts in civil cases 
protect the political, labour, housing, properly, and 
other personal rights and interests guaratileed to 
citizens by ibe II.S.S.R. Con.slitntion and tlic Con¬ 
stitutions of the Union and Autonomous Kepublies. 

The Soviet courts defend the rights and interests 
of state institutions and enterprises, of collective 
farms, cooperatives and other public organizations. 

It is a special feature of the Soviet courts that 
they not only puni.sh criminals hut set themselves 
the task of correcting them, of re-educating ihejn. 
Soviet law inflicts no punishments that insult or 
degrade the dignity of man, uas the case under 
the tsar and still is the case in bourgeois countries. 
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The* Soviet Slate creates conditions which pennil 
those serving their terms to atone for their guilt 
hy honest labour and return to the ranks of full- 
Ikdged So\iet citizens. 

in the Soviet Union capital punishment in 
j)('a( ‘*lime \\a>. abolished l)y a decree of the Presid- 
iiini of tin; Su])rcmc So\ict of the U.S.S.K. dated 
May 26, 19 

All the activities of die Soviet courts arc such as 
to instil in our citizens a spirit of strict and un¬ 
swerving observance of Soviet laws. They inculcate 
a sense of obligalion to treat socialist properly with 
care, to discharge duties to the stale and the public 
lioncslly, in a spirit of devotion to the Soviet motJi* 
erland and the cause of Comiminisin. 

SOVIET JlimnAt. ORGANS 

I'he Soviet court is an organ of state that ad¬ 
ministers justice on the basis of the law^s ol our 
Soviet Socialist Stale. 

The system of courts in tlie Soviet Union is 
uniform and equable for all ciiizms, regardless of 

* In response to rcqursls from vaiioiis National 
Republics and public bodies, the Presidium of tbc bii[)reme 
Soviet of the IJ.S.S.R. issued a decree on January 13. 195(1, 
amending!: its decree of May 2b, 1947 so a? to pcf-mit the 
application of capital punishment as the supreme penalty 
in the case of traitors, spies and wreckers. 




tlicir nalloiiality or rac'"'. ilu-Jr social ori^jin, reJiuion 
or llK'ir pro])rrty and ocrupaliooal stains. 

In onr coiirilry jastice is adinini.-lrrod hy vari¬ 
ous judicial organs. Hu! the laws governing the 
organizatioji of tlie romis aTjd judicial procedure 
as well as the rrirniiK?! and ci\il s'a’nies of ihe 
Soviet Union arc unijonn liiroughoi:! ihe country 
and biiidiug; itpoii all roi/rfs. 

The basic So\iet judicial organ is live Propio s 
Court, The Peopled (ionrts try ])c/:h criiiiina.l and 
civil cases. It is also th{‘ duty of the P(‘nple/s Coints 
to pivlecl tlie electoral rights of S»)vie| citizens. 
Violations of Ia])our disciplitio and dii'Oialerly-con- 
dnet cases are tried .summarily ])v tin .sc < ourts. The 
higher courls hear and delerminc rases of inajcn' 
iinjiorl a nee. 

The 'FcrrlteriaL Repjonal ami Area Courts and 
the Courts of the Aiitononious Regions and National 
Areas have jurisdiction of critnijial easo.s involving 
the security of die stale, emhczzkinrnt of socialist 
properly and other particnlaiiy gre.vc ofrenee.s; and 
of f:ivil rases involving disputes h^'lwcen state or 
public organizations. Besides, ihcse courts hear 
appeals from sentences and judgnunts of the IVo- 
plc’s Courls. 

The Supreme Court of an Aiitoneanous Republic 
is its highest judicial ])ody. It is charged with the 
supervision of tlu^ judicial activities of ail the courts 
of die Republic. It tries the rrirninal and rivU cases 
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of which It is given jurisdiction hy law. and like¬ 
wise hears appeals fjoni senleiices and judgments 
of the lower courts of the Ivepublic, 

The Supreme Court of a Union Republic is its 
highest judicial body, it is charged witli the super¬ 
vision of the judicial activities of all the other 
courts of the Union Kepublic and of the Autono¬ 
mous Republics, Territories. Ilegions and Areas 
forming part of the Union Repid>lic's territory. It 
lri(^s criminal and civil cases of winch it is given 
jurisdiction by law and hears appeals from sen¬ 
tences and judgments of the Idritorial, Regional 
and other courts of llie Rejmblic. 

The Supreme Court of the U,S,S,R. is {h(‘ highest 
judicial organ of the Union of Soviet Socialist lie- 
publics. It is charged with the supervision of the 
activities of all the jndieial organs of the U.S.S.H. 
and of the Union Rej)uhlics. The Supreme Court of 
the U.S.S.R. is divided into five Collegiums: a erim- 
inal, a civil, a military, a railway and a water- 
trans|)orl Collegium. The President of the Supreme 
Court has the right to demand the record of any 
ease in any court of the U.S.S.R. or of a Union 
Republic and to enter an appeal in the matter. The 
Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. gives the courts 
guiding iristruelions on questions of court practice. 
It tries the most important criminal and civil cases, 
of which it is given jurisdiction nnder the law, and 
likewise hears appeals against the judgments and 
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sentence? of the Supreme Courts of the Union Re¬ 
publics as well as appeals againsl the judgments 
and sentences of the special eourls of the U.S.S.H. 

The Special Courts oj the U,S,S,R ,—military 
tribunals, and Line Courts for the railway and 
water-transport systems—arc attached to the Soviet 
Army and Navy, and to the railway and water-trans¬ 
port services, d'he eslabiishnienl of the sj>ecial Mil¬ 
itary Courts arises from the necessity of strcnglli- 
ening the inilitarv might of the U.S.S.K. and tnili- 
lary discipline. 'Ihe special Line Courts are neces¬ 
sary because uf the special conditions prevailing 
on the railways and in the water-transport system. 
During the Patriotic War the Line Courls w^ere 
transformed into military tribunals. 

(;KNIJ1NE VEOVIE'S COURTS 

What are the principal distinguishing features 
of the Soviet court? How are cases tried in a 
Soviet court? 

The Stalin Constitution has laid down the prin¬ 
ciple that all judges are elective and subject to 
removal. 

All Soviet citizens entitled to vote are eligible 
for the judiciary. 

Under the Stalin Constitution, the judges of the 
People’s Courts are elected by the direct vote of 
the citizens of the respective districts by universal. 
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equal and direct sufTra^e and scticl halloi for a 
Icrin of three years. Such a judge may be recalled 
by his constituenls at any lime for incoinpetenee, 
and another elected in his place. The judges of the 
Pcople*’s Courts are a<‘eoun1able to their cunstiluenls 
for their work and the work of the respective 
courts. 

The conn consists of a judge and two People’s 
Assessors who have all the rights of judges when 
the court is sitting. Anv citizen in possession of 
electoral rights may be a Peojde’s Assessor. Peo¬ 
ple’s Assessors are elected and may be removed in 
the .same manner as llu* jiidgi^s id People s Courts. 
They each sit for only ten days a year and during 
this period receive their aveiagc eainirigs from 
llu'ir pla(a‘s of work. Ihev arc then relieved by 
other People's Assessors. In this way our courts 
are a sort of S( hool for the training of the. broad 
ma.ss(s of the working people in state adminia- 
Iration. 

The Territorial. Regional and Area Courts and 
the' ("ourts (d the Autonomous Kc’gions and .National 
Areas are elected by the corresponding Soviet:- ol 
Workijig People’s Deputies for a term of five years. 

Idle Supreme Courts of the Autonomous Repub¬ 
lics and of the Union Republics are elected by the 
corresponding Supreme Soviets, likewise for a term 
of five years. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 
and the special courts of the U.S.S.R. are elected 
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for a like term hy the SupiTuie Soviet of the 

U.S.S.K. 

The higlier courts, just like the People's Courts, 
ifichidc two Pei)ph‘*s Assessors each, elected by the 
correspoiuling Soviets of Vv^oiking People's Depu¬ 
ties or the Supreme Soviets. 

So\ iel judges are indepcrulcni and subject only 
to the law. No organ of state power, whether of 
local or higher level, has the right to instruct a 
court how any ease should be decided. Our judges 
are duty-bound to decide c‘as(‘s only according to 
Soviet law, v\hicfi (‘X])resses the will of the So\ iel 
people. 

In all Soviet courts cases are tric'd in puhlie. 
Th(' jiartics concerned (the proscc iitor, the ac¬ 
cused. the plaintiff and the def(‘ndant) are heard in 
open court, the press being n'presented. The ac¬ 
cused is also guarantc'ed the right to be defended 
by counst'l. 

'rhus our courts hear and dclerniinc cases under 
tile control of the Soviet public. Any citizen may 
(Miter a courtroom and be present during the trial 
of a case from beginning to end. Not infrequently 
trials are held in factories, mills or on collective 
farms to make possible the presence of a large 
numlier of persons closely interested in the decision 
of the case. 

Such a system of court proceedings helps the 
masses to arrive at a clearer understanding of prob- 
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Itnn? of stale acliuiiiistration, llie nalloual economy, 
everyday life and moralily. It cultivates in the 
masses a sense, oi socialist law, and induces them 
to combat crime. 

Only in ext;ej)tioiial cases, specified by law. do(‘s 
tlie court sit behind closed doors. In these cases 
lh'i‘(*. jiid'^es occupy the bench, without an\ Tco- 
j>lc s Asscs.'-ors. 

In all courts tlie procis'dinus are coiidiu'led in 
thr ]anguapn‘ of :hc Union or Autonomous [le])ubii(* 
or Aulon(jmou.s Ri'gion wliere the court is held. Per¬ 
sons not kjiowintj; this language are entitled to ac- 
(juaint ihcmsfdves with the material of the rase 
ihrongh an interpreter and to use their own lan- 
guagr^ in court. 

This i)rr)cedure [)ro\ ides close contact l)etv\ee.n 
the courts and the |>o]JuIatioii, makes each one of 
the numerous pe('[)lt‘s of the Soviet Union feel the 
kinship between itself and the courts. 

By virtue of all these speeilie f(‘atiires the Soviet 
courts are judicial trilmnals that may Irul) be 
called ])eople’s courts. 

TttE SOVlF/r PltUCUKATOirS OFFICE 

In old Russia the Procurator (Public Prosecu¬ 
tor; was called "‘the sovereign’s eye.” The highest 
oliicials holding this oflicc were appointed hy the 
tsar. The vast Jiiajurity of prueuralors were selected 
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from tlic nnl>ilily. farl alone makes it (juite 

clear whose inleresls the old procuratorship 
defended. 

In the capilalisl eoiinlries Public Prosernlors 
are appointed from among the wealthy (lasses. In 
the United Stales, for inslanee, persons appointed 
government attorneys must furnish bond in the 
anunml of lO.OOd dollars. 

Jn (he capitalist countries it is the business of 
the Public Prosecutor to saff‘giiard the interests of 
the bourgeois stale and of the })ig£'cst capitalists, 
'i'hf'rc he is the scrvaul of capital. 

In onr country the Procurator’s Offices are or- 
of fhr Sovir! Socialist State of ivorkcrs orul 
peasants. TIk'v clilTer therefore iii every (essential 
from the Public Prosecutor's ofn(‘<‘s in th(* b(»iir* 
gcois countries. 

is tlie fiuK'lion of the Sovit‘t Procurator’s 

Ofhee? 

There are eases when the acts or decisions of 
local organs of ]iower of administration are at vari¬ 
ance with the law. or wlnai laws are incorrectly 
iiiRUrslood and applied. Then there are direct, de¬ 
li hfuate violations of the law by oflieial persons. 
Jl also ha])pens or(*asionally that persons wdio are 
really enemies of the people worm their way into 
Soviet inslitutioTis and enter]) ris(^‘!! and make 
use of their oflieial positions for the purpose 
of distorting the law and delaying its applica- 
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tion. lhat coininit .sahotairr agaiasl tlio Soviet 
Stale. 

This inadi* neressaiy the (‘sfahlishrnent of a 
special organ of slate for the ]>nrpo‘‘;(' of exercising 
>iipervis<.)rY power lo ensure the eorrecl application 
and strict cxecailion of die hnv l>y all miiiislries 
and inslitnlions sidiordinatcd lo them, as well as 
}»y all ofle ials and eilizon"^-' of the U.S.S.R. 

This organ is ihe Sovirf Proci!rafnf\s Offirr, 
originally e^lahlished in ihe R.S.F.S.’d. in 1922 and 
later on aNo in llie oilier ISovic't Republics, ddit" 
Trocuralur s Ohicc <d ihe I’.S.S.R. was formed on 
.lime 20, ]93:T 

The work of ih^' Prociiralor’s OHiee is inliniatc- 
ly connecled with llie work of the courts. 1 h(’ Proc- 
iiralor's Ollif'e. like the courts, coirihats crimo ( Oiri- 
mitled against the Soviet State, tighls against lln^ 
(‘nomie> of Soviet pow'cr. against spies, saboteurs, 
wreakers and other .ommiIs ol the bourgeoisie 
abroad. Idic ProcnraloiT Oiiiee. like the courts, 
protects our public, .-;ocialis[ ])roperly. eonibats 
ro])l)cry. tlief'l, economic inisniauagcinenl. bureauc¬ 
racy, red tape, violations of laiiour and stale dis¬ 
cipline, etc. 

The Sovii't J^rocuraloTs Office also protect the 
personal rights of citizens. I- safeguards the invio¬ 
lability of the person: no pirson may be placed 
under arrest c\'*opl l^y decision ol a procurator 
(or a court). 



Thf prucuraloi lias the* riiilit, and it Is liis duly, 
to appeal agairisl all ujiiavvful decisions and actions 
oi state organs and ollicials. Every citizen is en¬ 
titled to coniplain to the procurator concerning any 
violation of the law. 

'file Procurator's Oflice and the courts are con¬ 
fronted uitli connnon tasks but their methods of 
work arc different. 

The Procurator’s Office institutes criminal pro¬ 
ceedings and invt'stigates criminal cases, asctu'lains 
the eircumslances under ’which crimes were com¬ 
mitted, collects evidence against the perf)eLrators of 
crimes and their accomplices, and sees to it that 
other irivesligating bodies act within the law. The 
courts try llie cases suhinillcd to llieni by the Proc¬ 
urator’s Office, and the procurator maintains the 
prosecution before the court in the name of the 
Soviet Slate. At the end of the trial the court hands 
down its verdict and sentence. The procurator ex¬ 
amines the decisions haiui.d down by the courts as 
to their ciirreclncss. attends to the execution of the 
.s(‘ntences and judgments of the courts aad enters 
appeals in cases where in his opinion the senlciicc 
or judgment is erroneous. 

The Soviet 1’rocorator's Office stands guard over 
socialist legality. Like our courts it strcnglheris So¬ 
viet legality, Soviet socialist law and order. 

The Procurator’s Office is lieadcd by the Proc¬ 
urator-General of fife U.S.S.R,, anpoinlcd by the 



Supmno Soviet of the U.S.SJJ. for a iMjn of s'^von 
)('ars. Jlc ox(‘rcis('s sijpfeme suprjA'i^:-.ry [)o\s(.*r to 
ensure the eorreel aj)])liea!ion ai'.'! striet ohservence 
of the law thioiiiilioui rhe Sov'u\ Ihiioii. TIk'' Proc- 
uralor-Chnieral o'l tlie b.S.S.U. a|>prMnK ihe ]>ro( u- 
rators of the Liniori K- puil.lies, (lie Antononiou^^ ICe- 
puhlies, the Territories, the Pe^ion> and the Au¬ 
tonomous l\ei>ions for terms of five yean.. Area, 
Kc^yional and City iho('UJ'aa)rs are appointed by ' 
the proi.'nrators of the Unioji Hejuildies, snhjh'et to 
eonfirmalioti hy the Proeuralor-fh neral of tlie 
ILS.S.li, and likewise for teir)i« of live years. 

Pesides. the Pioeuralor-Ci'neral (d’ (lie IJ.S.SJu 
appoints the chief proeuralers in ehnee of the 
special fir^^ar.s of the Pr.x nrator’s Oiliet : military, 
railway and wal(‘r-tra!n{)urt. 

V* hy are procurators apj)oiii!od and not eleeled? 
IJie main and jirinfipal innetion of the Procu¬ 
rator's Oiliee is to see liial the laws are correctly 
and uniformly apjflied ihronplmut the eouritry. So¬ 
viet law’^ must bt' unijouii thaoucs,hoiil the Soviet 
Tiiion. This is demarideJ by the interests of the 
'Working people, no mailer where lIk'v live, no mai¬ 
ler to what nalicnnalily they .beion^r- 

In order to rope with this task snreessfiilly, 
proeuralors must be free to carry on their work in¬ 
dependently of ul! loral ])odies whatsoever, must 
be subordinate only U) liie l^ro-ni a'.or-Cienerai of 
the IkS.S.It. Thai is the reason wliy under our Con- 
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stitutioii procurators are appointed centrally and 
not elected. 

The appointment of procurators by a central 
aiilhorily does not in the least restrict the iridepend- 
enee. of the local authorities, because, unlike the 
executive and administrative organs of the Soviets, 
the procurator lias no administrative powers. INlol 
lie but the courts, eleefed directly by the people 
or by the Soviets, pronounce judgiueiUs and sen¬ 
tences. 

In the performance of its work the Soviei Proc¬ 
urator’s Oflici' relies extensively on the assistance 
rendered by the Soviet public. He re the Soviet press 
plays an important pail. Quite a few ( riminals and 
enemy agents have been detected with its aid. 

The Procurator’s OHice, like the courts, is in¬ 
timately connected with the masses, who see in it a 
protector of their interests and a defender of their 
dearly-loved. Soviet-ruled Slate. 



C II A P T E a VI 

THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 
OF SOVIET CITIZENS 


CITIZENS OF JUK SOVIET UNION 

The younger general ion, which lias been reared 
and has grown up uridcr Soviet rule, can hardly 
imagine how frightfully the people were deprived 
of fivil and political rights under the tsar. 

The very conre])t of “citizen” in our sense was 
unknown in tsarist Russia. It had no citizens; it 
had “subjects” of the Russian tsar, who were utter¬ 
ly dependent on the arbitrary wall of the tsarist 
officials. The lot of the labouring masses and non- 
Ru.ssian nations was particularly hard. 

The Soviet State in one of its first deerees, es¬ 
tablished the honourable appellation of Citizen of 
the Russmn Soviet Republic. 

With the formation of llie U.S.S.R. a uniform 
citizenship for the entire Union was established for 
the citizens of tlie several Union Republics, and the 
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words ^'Soviet (‘ilizt*n“ acquired a still higher sig- 
tiificance, cleiiotiiig as tliey did not only member¬ 
ship of the first socialist stale in the world but also 
fraternal alliance of the peoples that liad formed 
it. Our poet V. Mayakovsky related how he pre¬ 
sented abroad his ‘'hajumered-fast sickle-clasped 
Sosiet Passjiorl.” 

KKAD THIS 

AND envy; 

i’l\T A Cri’IZEN 

OF THE SOVIET SOCIALIST UNION ! 

7'he Stalin Constitution grants Soviet citizens 
rights and liberties that do not and cannot exist 
in any of llte capitalist countries. 

Moreover, onr Constitution contains no restric¬ 
tions limiting the rights it proclaims. Furthermore, 
the Stalin Consliluiion slates in the same articles 
that set fordr the rights of cilizens how these rights 
are ensured in practice. 

You will find nothing like it in {he constitutions 
of the capitalist countries. They contain many res¬ 
ervations and restrictions of the rights of citizens 
s('l forth in their texts, while mainlaining absolute 
silence as to the ways and means by which even 
these enrlailrd riglils are to he given actual eflect. 
^ et what counts most is. of course, the practical 
application of these rights. 
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The rights enjoyeu }»y Soviet ciii/ejis under the 
Stalin Constitution are \c»y great indeed. At the 
same time our Constitution imposes upon cilizens 
definite duties to society and to the state. The du¬ 
ties of So\i(.*t citi/ens rorrespond lo the rights whicli 
they'' possess. Unlike the eonstitlit ions of the capi¬ 
talist countries, the Soviet Conslilulion contains no 
duties vviliiout rights. Tlui rights and duties of So¬ 
viet citizens are inseparahle. 

What then, aie the funda?nen’al riglil'^ of Soviet 
i'itizeiis? How are tliesc rightfi eiisur<'d in actual 
pi act ice? 

THE lUcnr TO WORK 

Soviet sou'-h does not ki^ovv what unemployment 
is. Here is what Maiehal of llic S^ox iel linion K, E. 
VoroshiIo\ once said on tliis topic at a meeting 
of the ranks of the Moecow^ garrison: 

“1 had occasion to c\]’erienc<‘ tiersonalh'^ what 
unemployment meant. It is something Icrrihic. It 
alTocts you not only ]>]iysicall\" hut nuially. When 
a worker loses his job he feels lluit n.>body wants 
him. though he is ahle-Lodicd and full of energy. 
He begins making the rounds of factories, mills 
and shops in search of employineiit and his job¬ 
hunting may continue for years: and if in addition 
he is a political suspect, he becomes altogether a 
pariah, an outcast of .society, wdth nowhere to lav 
his head... 



Millions of workers and peasants used lo sroiir 
Russia in search of work. In tsarist Russia there was 
no such thing as a right lo work just as this riglil 
(Joe< not exist in any capitalL^t country. 

In capitalist society there exists, on tin? other 
hand, the right to the labour of others. All persons 
of weallli enjoy tills right by virtue of the fact that 
the factories and mills, the mines, the land, the 
forests and other means of prodinrlion are their 
private property. I'he workers and poor farmers 
and peasants are iimpelled to work for these rich 
proprietors to earn a crust of bread. 

The right to work will continiu? lo be an un¬ 
realizable dream for all who toil as long as the 
capitalist system exists in their country. 

Does anyone really suppose the cajiilalists oper¬ 
ate their enterprises for the purpose of supplying 
the workers with work? Nothing of the kind. Every 
capitalist carries on his business for the sole pur¬ 
pose of making profit, of getting rich. When he 
sees that his hmsiness no longer yields him a 
profit, he closes down and throws the workers on 
the street. 

In capitalist society there always is and will be 
a so-called reserve industrial army, the army of the 
unemployed. Its ranks are constantly swelling by 
the addition of fanners and peasants, handicrafts¬ 
men and artisans, reduced to ruin by the capitalists, 
landlords and kulaks. Others who join its rank^ 



arc the workers (Ilseliar£>cd from factories and 
mills as a resull of the introduction of new and 
more efficient machinery, which makes il possible 
for the capitalists to employ a smaller number of 
workers. 

And in times of economic crisis, when numerous 
factories (dose their doors and farmers reduce their 
crop areas, the reserve army of the unemployed 
increases several limes over. Lot ns quote from 
some of the letters written by unemployed workers 
which the bourgeois author A. E. Johann'*^ pub¬ 
lished in his story of the crisis in the United States 
in 1929-33. 

McCormirk^ San Francisco. California: 

. .I’m an old man and have long ago given up 
hope of ever finding w^ork again.... I am old, 
starved, in rags and covered with lice. But let me 
tell you this much: IVe been all over these parts 
during tlici la.st two weeks, from Frisco to San Jose 
and Point Reyes, and everywhere I came across 
sturdy young fellows willing to work who were 
just as dov/n-and'out as I.” 

Charles Doyle, Phoenix. Arizona: 

“I am a metal worker.... Il is three years now 
that I was fired and I haven't found work since. 
The money I saved is eaten up long ago. Last night 

* A. E. Johann, Amerika. Untergang am Vherfluss 
{America Succumbs to Superfluity). Berlin pp. 164' 
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J slept in a sliaek on a vvliarf.... I liave giveji up 
looking for work.*' 

II any Logan. Tnr.son. Arizona: 

‘"I have bcf'i‘ out of work for I o v(;ars. , . . 
Every clay about nf;> }>cop]e rumjTiage around in 
the refuse, digging out ariv tiling edijble li’e. y ran 
find: bits of stale bread, eabluige leaves, scraps of 
meat and wlialevnu else is diges’iblcv But. of course, 
the garliage men, who liave first ('iioifMv always 
pick the l)esl for sale/" 

In capitalist society llie uorki^ig pe.ojdc' ('xperi- 
enre incicasing j)(iv(‘riy while the bourgeoisie is 
constantly growing rielnu*. All lanirgeois coiislitU' 
tions safeguard tlie rigbt i>f private ])roperty in tlie 
means of piodu>"l)on. the right of the ])ossessing 
clashes to exphiit tiie ialuiur of oiiiers. 

III our country Soviet rule aboliMied the right 
of the former idle rich to live ]>v the work of odiers. 

dhe Slalin Constitution has granted all Soviet 
citizens die right to 2 voik. This means that each 
Soviet citizen lias the riglit to guaranteed employ¬ 
ment and payment for his work in accordance with 
its quantity and qualiiy. 

The rigiil to work is one of the greatest achieve¬ 
ments of die Soviet people. No such right exists 
or can exist in i]?c rapilalist countries. How is this 
right ensured in actual practice? 

It is ensured by the socialist orgauizalion of 
our national economy, llio steady growth of the 






People’s Judge Y. P. ISevskaya <eenire) a^bii^ted by 
People’s Assessors V. P. Mazo and V. A. Verhikov 
(SvcriUov District, Moscow) 









■ciiOillimI wiHramnl 


“THK KICHT TO WORK" 

The wording is: “In Capitalist Countries—Work K Not 
His Riglitl In the Land of Socialisrn - 
Work Is His Right!*’ 


Poster by k o r e t $ k \ 



{>ror]uf‘ljv(' lorct’s of Sovi<;L iIk! ( Jiininalion 

of the pos.sil'ilih' of economic crises and the aboli- 
lion Oi uncniploymtniL 

111 our counlrA" tlie inslrnmoiils and means ot 
prodiiclion liaic bcim laken away from llie private 
owners and lia\t‘ been socialized, tbal is. turned 
in!o slat{' 0( f ooporalive and eolleetivo-faiTn jirop- 
erty. "Jliercby all eilizens have lieen ‘Jjiven access 
to the inslrniiK'n!', and means of production, tlius 
makina iinaranlcial cnudovnienl an aclnal possi 
Id lily/ 

I’iienr, aia* no ('xploilinjr cla,--.(‘,' in mir coiintr). 
and ihis rnc'ans ibal all dial pari of tbe value 
created liy labour wMch ibc c.qiilalisLS, landlord'- 
and kulaks used to a|)]>ropriatc f(*r ihctnselves now 
rc'uv.nns nl llw* di.-pcsal of all ibc working peo]>lc. 
of ibc whole of our society, fliis alone has meant 
an immcnsi' im])ro\cmenl in the material condition^ 
of the popular masses in our couutry. 

And when we organized our whole economy on 
so(*ialisl liiK's. according lo a plan, thi' material 
vrelfare and cultural level of tbe popular masses 
began lo rise steadily, and was accompanied liy a 
continnoiis expansion of our industrial and agri¬ 
cultural production. All this creates a constaiil rise 
in the demand for labour-power. 

Thanks lo llie f)laimed socialist organization of 
our national economy, the possibility of CH:onomi<‘ 
crises lias been rom})lclcly removed in our connlrv. 
/o.v 



The introiluctlon of perfected iiiafhinery and the 
iniprovcmciU in prodnclion inelhodp do not result 
here in depriving workcTs of their livelihood. The 
labour-power released is used by us to expand 
social production still more, to set up new plants 
and new branches of industry. 

These arc the conditions wliicli niakr^. it perfectly 
possible for every Soviet citizen to irnjdcineiil his 
right to work. The people of liio Soviet Union arc 
never faced with the tcrrilde threat of unemploy¬ 
ment lliat forever hamils the workers \n iIjc capital¬ 
ist countries. 

Let us turn again to the United Slates. At 
the beginning of J91.7 dial t.ouiiLry already had 
5,700,000 unemployed. The balk of iheiu had been 
discharged from the various enterprises which had 
been busy fuliiiling war orde rs or they had been 
demobilized from the army. 

In our country, however, j)ea(:clime conversion 
did not entail the closing of any plants. Factories 
that had been producing for [he national defence 
were converted to manufacture producer and con¬ 
sumer goods. The Supreme Soviet of liie U.S.S.IL 
passed a law^ inaugurating a new live-year plan 
which envisages not only the rehabilitation of the 
national economy but its development to a ])oiiil 
considerably above the prew^ar level. Tlie various 
governmental organs and the heads of enterprises 
and institutions are obliged by law to provide 



persons (Inmubillzod from llu' Soviet Army willi 
^vork williin the period of one month after their 
arrival at their fornuT place ()f rc^sidence. They 
must also provitlc them with living aecoinnioda- 
lion, including heating. Those whose former dwell- 
ijigs. located in districts that siiTerod from enemy 
invasion, have to be rebuilt or repaired are given 
limber free of charge and loans in amounts of 
5.000 to 10.000 rubles to l>e repaid within 5 to 
10 years. 

llie toiling masses in the capitalist (countries, 
who siiifcT from unemployment, starvation and 
j)overly, realize the tnmiendoiis superiority of the 
Soviet socialist sysiem over the ea])italisr system 
Avheu they see liow th^ right to work finds its prac¬ 
tical application in the ILS.S.R. 

TilK lUCItT rO KESr \NI) LEISURE 

In the old('n times (xmditions of work for fac¬ 
tory hcinds and farm hands depended on the arbi¬ 
trary will of tlic ernplo)er. and the same was true 
with regard to workers’ rest and leisure. F'actory 
owners made every ellbri to lengthen the working 
day and to lessen the number of days, hours and 
minutes of rest allowc'd the workers, so as to wring 
the maximum of profit from their labour. 

In tsarist Russia the workers had to fight hard 
to secure a shorter working day and rest from 



llicir oi?eroiis laLunir. They oravnii/co s’rikrs and 
presenled the bosses \vilh iheir demands. The em¬ 
ployers would suppress these stri];es with the aid 
of the tsarist aulliorities. wlio resorted lo tlu' crind- 
esl methods, including even armed lone. 

]\‘everih('iess llm workers eoinpcdled the tsarist 
ii:o\enmieiit to issue a law in ir>‘>7 whi^ li preserj])cd 
a worliing day of 11’Ai Jiours. Hut the same law 
allowed faelorv owners to resort lo overtime work. 
OTdv the eonslant resistance and struggle of the 
workers hnved the (apitclisl exf>loileis lo keep 
their ajipctites willilii certain Ijound'. 

Coiisidt'ring the long working day, the low 
w^ages paid and the mulernoui ishmr.nt to wltieh this 
led. the Simday-rest was insulheient lo restore llie 
strength of the wenkers. Besides, time, were almost 
no places where workers could s})r:n{i their liours 
of rest and leisure in a cultured fashion. Hen' is 
the story lold by an old Donets Basin miner, who 
worked in tlie Lidiyevka mine: 

“Tlie miners had no place lo spend their Sun¬ 
days. The clubs did not admit the likes of us. They 
were meant only for engineers and the l>eLter-paid 
ollice workers. We workers had lo content ourselves 
with saloons and }>cershoj)s. No decent entertain- 
jnent was provided for the youth. The only pastime 
they could engage in was fisticuffs.” 

The workers never kiiew^ what it v/as lo have 
an annual vacation. J'lie only lengthy ‘"vacation” 




lliey wert: acquainted with was unemployment, when 
they could ‘"resi"’ und.T a bridge all they wanted. 

This description fairly fits the conditions of 
workers prevailing today in capitalist countries. 

Imniecliately it came into pow^T the Soviet (iov- 
ernmciil eL>la]>lished the eight-Jiour das, for wliicli 
llie workers luid fonghl for decades. In some trades 
the hours of work were made slioiier still. 

On the tenth anniversary of the Great Ortoher 
Socialist ilevolution the Soviet govcrnnierit short¬ 
ened the working da}" to seven hours for the vast 
majority of workers. Those working iirKlergrouiid 
or nights or engaged in parlienlarly imliealthy 
work, as well as brain and juvenile Acorkers (16-ld 
vears old), were given a six-hoia dav. 

From this it will he seen that as labour prodne- 
tivily inereased the Soviet government shortened 
tlie working day in its (‘uort to provide its citizens 
willi a maximain of of Iei‘'nre to engage in 

the arts and seic'ncc*^ and of time for getieral re¬ 
creation. 

The Stalin Constitution records the r/g/zY of 
Soviet citizens to rest and leisure and immediately 
goes on to exj)lain how this right is actually 
ensured. 

It is e!»snred hy the fact that in our country 
the working people of town and country them¬ 
selves decide, through their higher organs of state 
t)ovver. and with the participation of their public 
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organizations, how long their working day sliall be 
and what rest and leisure ihey are to receive. 

The Soviet citizen’s right to rest and leisure is 
ensured by the fact that our country iias the shortest 
working day in the world; ))y tlie fart lliat workers 
and Ollier employees in addilioii to their weekly 
free day. are given annual vacations with full pay; 
i)y the fact that the working people are accorded 
the opportunity to rest in comfortahle sanatoria 
and rest homes provided with cultural facilities. 

All over the country the stale and the trade 
unions have Iniili numerous rest homes, sanatoria 
and clubs provided with cinemas, libraries and 
reading rooms, and have laid out stadiums, parks 
and alliletic grounds. Big cities erect palaces of 
eultuic. Collective farms maintain their own rest 
homes, clubs and parks. 1'heatrcs, cinemas and 
museums may be found in all cities and towns and 
in many of the villages. All tlicse establishments 
are open to the public either gratis or on payment 
of a small charge. 

Tens of millions of Soviet citizens have been at 
these rest homes and sanatoria. In 1940, for in¬ 
stance, about 2,400,000 workers and other employ¬ 
ees spent two-week vacations at rest liomes. Over 
1.600,000 workers were accommodated at week-end 
rest homes. 

Then war broke out in Western Europe. In 1940 
more than half the population of die globe was 
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already involved. Tlie interests of our Soviet moth¬ 
erland demanded a Jengtheninp: of the working 
day, and a proposal to this effect was made by 
tlie All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions to 
die higlier organs of Soviet power. 

On Ji]ne 26, 1910, the Pro^idiuTn of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.U. issued a decree lengthening 
the working day frojn seven to eiglil hours for 
w'agewoikcrs and from six to eight hours for ollicc 
and juvenile wn>rkers. But workers t'm])loycd in 
unhealthy occupations retained the sixdiour day. 

A few days after fascist Germany attacked the 
Soviet linlon, on June 26. 1941. the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. authorized 
directors of factories and stores, on receipt of gov¬ 
ernment permission, to introduce compulsory over¬ 
time w'ork for a period of one^to tliree hours a day. 
paying time and a half. The same decree abolished 
regular and supplementary vacations for the dura¬ 
tion of die war, but compensation for unused vaca¬ 
tions was retained. 

It was clear to every Soviet patriot that these 
were absolutely correct and urgently necessary 
wartime measures. 

The mobilization of all the forces of our people 
for the front, for victory, bore splendid fruit. When 
the war w’as over the prewar working conditions 
and vacations were re-established at factory, oCGce, 
mill and mine, and a svslcra was decided on of 



nioiii’lary I’otiipfnj^alion for iiiiuseci vvartimo vaca- 

But the invasjoi] of the Soviet Union by the 
Gcin.ian liad Avronghl imnicn.se destruction 

iii the various branches of the netional ccorioiny. 
Moreover, the war h id delayed it? normal develop- 
inent. Indiisiry had been compelled to rf'duce con- 
.biderabJy, or exen eniirely slop, llie produclion of 
various marliines, equipment, materials and olh(‘r 
< ixiliarj ^v>ods required by the e(;uri(ry. A ( onslder- 
able porlion of the eoim'irv’s manpower, tractors, 
automobiit's and horses liad been divcoled fiaun 
the national eeouoiny io the army. 

We must nov.' work hard rapidly to restore ihe 
economic life of former encjny-in\’ad('d dislriels, 
to increase the output of iiidusiry and a;:»Ti<‘uItnre 
a.s much as possible,♦•to raise the material welfare 
of the people far abox^c the prewar level, to 
strengthen slilJ furtiuT (he military and economic 
might of our eounfrv. 

This i.s the reason xxhy tlic Supreme Soviet of 
the Li.S.S.B.. at its seshion in February 1947, deemed 
it necessary to retain for the time being the eight- 
iiour day for workers and other employees and to 
amend Article 119 of the Constitution accordingly. 
At the same lime the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
decided to further am aid Article 119 of the Con¬ 
stitution by adding the f>rovision that for arduous 
trades the xvorkday is reduced to seven or six hours. 
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and to four h‘)urj' in simps wlieie conciitions of work 
are pailiculaii\ arduous (of course, without reduc* 
tioii in pay). Hiis clear]) ’S a great iclief for those 
engaged in sinli work. 

d he r lianges inlroducrd in Article 119 of the 
Conslilulion leave intmt the fundamental principle 
of die Con'lituti(»n of th(3 r.S.S.H. that citizens 
lia\c the riylii to rot and leisuie, I Ids right is 
hdly jMc.seiweil hy the <’ntidjtinns si'ccilied in 
thr^ article of the Con>lilution and hy our entire 
system. 

'I'he So\iel government and the trade unions 
are now releasing huge funds for the restoration of 
Fanatoria and rest homes and the Imilding of new 
ones. Wide range is given to the work of organ¬ 
izing (idlnral i’cereatif>ii of every description for 
the working people while on vacation. 

it goes w'ilhoiit .saying that no capitalist coun¬ 
try is or could he so solic ilous about providing rest 
and leisure for tlie working people. 

THE RICdIT TO MM'ERIAL SECURITY 

M. I. Kalinin related the following incident con¬ 
cerning himself wlum he was working for a capital¬ 
ist at a certain factory. 

“I was a skilled worker and earned more than 
the average wag('. Onec I fell sick at work. I was 
ill for two months. Add lo this the doctor's fees 
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ajul the t05t of ihe medicine and you will realize 
whal position L a skilled worker, was in. After 
two inonllis of sickness 1 was ‘clean broke,’ as they 
used to say.” 

Such or a still sorrier fate awaited eveiy worker 
in the old days in case he fell sick for any length 
of time. 

\\ hen a worker lost his working rapacity, lie 
was of course discharged at once and no amount of 
pleading would do him any good—nobody cared 
a lap Avliat hceame of an invalid. 

And when old age came on, a worker whose 
toil had been eniirhing llie catiilalist for, say, 30 
or 40 years. \Nas sliown the gale, thrown out on 
the street lik(' a squeczed-oul lemon. 

Nor did the ]>easant masses have it any better. 
The vast majority of them lived from hand to 
mouth. 

The peasant of old-time Russia lived in con¬ 
stant fear of the future. Crop failure or cattle 
disease, sickness, disablement or eoiiscriplioii into 
the army spelt ruin for his farm. 

The same is I rue more or less to this day with 
regard to workers and poor farmers in the capital¬ 
ist countries. 

Ill 53 countries there is no state insurance for 
permanent disahilily. In 40 countries there is no 
state health insurance. In 41 countries there is no 
state old-age insurance. 
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And people age early in capitalist countries. 
At fcu lory gates in llic I'niled Stales aniiouncenienis 
are U> be seen that: ‘dVrsons over 40 need not 
apjdy/' Wdicn a \v«irkor has reached that age limit, 
it is very difth ult for him to find employment. 
At rare intervals he may lind odd jobs, but he is 
a doomed man. 

In some capitalist countries working-class pres¬ 
sure has forred the eiiaf tmenl of laus providing 
for some sort of slate insuranec of employees. But 
under these insnranre systems llie emt)loyees them¬ 
selves must pay premiums fi<»m their meagre wages 
and the benefits })aid out are iiisignihcant. 

For inslaiKC, in so rich a country as tlie Ignited 
States the law provides that insured workers on 
reacliing the age of 63 arc entitled to a pension. 
However, for the vast majority this pension is only 
15*20 per cent but not more lha]i 80 per cent of 
their wages. About 10 million plant and oflne 
workers do not get even this miserable pension. 
Under this insurance system workers must con¬ 
tribute 2.5 per cent of their wages. In 1937-4.5 
the plant and office workers of the United States 
paid over 3,000,000.000 dollars in insurance pre¬ 
miums but received only 550,000,000 dollars in 
pensions. 

Organized workers receive some slight assistance 
from their Unions. Still, the vast majority of tlie 
workers gel no benehts whate\cr. When in need 



they arc compelled lo apply to public or private 
charity. 

In our country, under Soviet rule, the situation 
is entirely different. 

The Stalin Constitution records the right of So¬ 
viet citizens to material security in old age, and 
also in case of sickness or disability. 

How is this right ensured? 

By the fact that the Soviet Stale pays out of 
its own funds various pcnsioiis and benefits to 
workers and other employees; by the fact that the 
slate supplies free medical aid at home, and in its 
clinics, dispensaries and hospitals; by the fact that 
a vast netwoik of sanatoria is at the disposal of the 
people, a considerable part of the expenses being 
defrayed out of the state and trade union insurance 
funds. 

Old-age pensions are paid to w’^orkers and other 
employees (both men and women) for life, whether 
they are able to work or not, the amounts varying 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the pensioner’s average 
earnings. The pension does not deprive the pension¬ 
er of his right to work. If the breadwinner dies, 
pensions are paid to the members of his family 
unable to work or underage. 

Workers and other employees who have been 
permanently disabled as the result of an industrial 
accident, a professional disease, or in the discharge 
of their military duty receive pensions amounting 
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from 50 to 100 per cent of tlicir average earnings, 
while those who have lost their capacity to work 
from other causes receive pensions in the amount 
of one- to two-thirds of their average earnings. 

In case of temporary disability, benefits amount¬ 
ing from 50 to 100 per cent of average earnings 
are paid. 

Collective farmers, in their old age and in case 
of sickness or disability, receive material support 
from their collective farms as provided by their 
Rules. 

Let us cite some figures indicating the care the 
Soviet State takes of the sick and the infirm. In 
tsarist Russia there were 142,000 hospital beds. 
In the Soviet Union there were 710,000 in 1940 
and there are scheduled to be 950.000 in 1950. 
In 1940 the budget provided for the expenditure 
of 8,779,000,000 rubles on state insurance and so¬ 
cial maintenance. The 1917 budget appropriated 
29,900.000,000 rnble.s for these purposes. 

These figures graphically illustrate the great 
and vital importance of the right of Soviet citizens 
to material security. 

THE RIGHT TO EDUCATION 

A peasant woman named Ananyeva was arrested 
once by the tsarist police for taking part in the 
revolutionary movement. She wrote in her dep- 
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ositions that it was the tlream of her life to see her 
son go to high school. Tsar Alexander III on read¬ 
ing these depositions noted in the margin: “This 
is really horrifying—a muzhik trying to get into 
high school!” 

In old Russia education was the special priv¬ 
ilege, the exclusive right, of the wealthy classes. 
Ryabushinsky, one of old Russia’s wealthiest man¬ 
ufacturers, openly expressed the contemptuous at¬ 
titude of the bourgeoisie to workers’ education in 
the following words: 

“The workers are nothing but cattle. Teach 
them? Well, perhaps the three R’s, so that they’ll 
be of more use in the factory; but if they want 
anything else, they ought to be shot or hanged 
without mercy!” 

The tsar’s ministers prohibited the admission 
of the children of workers and peasants to second¬ 
ary schools. 

And, besides, where was a worker or toiling 
peasant to get the hundreds of rubles a ye^r for 
tuition and maintenance in a secondary school, let 
alone an institution of higher learning? 

In tsarist Russia more than three-fourths of the 
population were unable to read and write. Only 
isolated individuals were literate among the vast 
number of non-Russians. More than 40 national¬ 
ities had no alphabet. 
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In the capitalist countries a secondary or uni¬ 
versity education is beyond the dreams of the mass 
of the working people. In England, for instance, 
according to a statement by D, N. Pritt, M. P., 
only very few are fortunate enough to be able to 
study until they are 18 or 22 years old, and these 
fortunate ones are of course the children of the 
rich. To millions of children in these countries 
even the primary schools are closed. Take the 
United States. According to the Attorney General, 
there are millions of children who do not attend 
any school and more than 2,000,000 who go to 
schools that are absolutely unsatisfactory. Of the 
adult population of that country 3,000,000 never 
received any schooling whatever, while 10,000,000 
received so little schooling that they are virtually 
illiterate. 

A wholly different state of affairs prevails in 
the Soviet Socialist State of workers and peasants. 

From its very inception the Soviet State made 
it its business to abolish that disgraceful inheritance 
from tsarism, illiteracy. 

The Stalin Constitution granted all citizens the 
right to education. How is this right ensured? 

The right to education is ensured to all citizens 
by an extensive system of primary, seven-year, sec¬ 
ondary and special secondary schools and of high¬ 
er educational institutions, in all of which instruc¬ 
tion is conducted in the native language. It is 
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further ensured by tlie or^anizalioii in indii>uial 
and agricullural cslablisluiienls of free vocational, 
technical and agronomic training, by night schools 
for young workers and peasants, one-year agricul¬ 
tural schools, and various study courses and cor-, 
respondence schools. 

The right to education is ensured furthermore 
by the fact that universal and compulsory seven- 
year school is free of charge, and by the payment 
of state stipends to students of higher educational 
establishments who excel in their studies. In the 
trade, railway and factory-apprentice schools, in 
the military, Suvorov and Nakhimov schools* and 
in the special trade schools, the students receive 
at government expense not only tuition, but also 
full maintenance and dormitory accommodation if 
they are from out-of-town. 

In 1940 the government found it necessary .lo 
make a small charge for tuition in the three senior 
classes of secondary schools and in the institutions 
of higher learning. But the bulk of the expenditure 
on tuition in these classes and in the higher schools 
is still borne by the state. 


♦ Suvorov and Nakhimov Schools. Called after the 
great soldier, Suvorov, and Admiral Nakhimov, these 
schools were established during the Great Patriotic War. 
Pupils receive a secondary school education, and a knowl¬ 
edge of military subjects. 
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In February 1947 the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. approved of this change requiring the 
population to pay part of the cost of tuition, and 
amended Article 121 of the Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. to this effect. This amendment, however, 
leaves intact the fundamental principle of the Stalin 
Constitution that citizens have the right to educa¬ 
tion, a right which is fully ensured by the condi¬ 
tions set forth in the said Article 121 and by the 
entire Soviet system. 

Let us now see wliat have been the results of the 
constant concern of the Soviet Stale for popular 
education. 

According to the general census taken on Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1939, 18.8 per cent of the population of 
our country (mainly persons over 50) were still 
illiterate. Today illiteracy has disappeared in the 
Soviet Union. 

In tsarist Russia one out of every seventeen of 
the population attended school. In the U.S.S.R., 
the total number of children, adolescents and adults 
attending schools or taking courses was nearly 
48,000,000 during the school year 1938-39. That 
means that about one in four of the Soviet popu¬ 
lation is engaged in some form of study! 

In tsarist Russia there were 91 institutions of 
higher learning with an aggregate attendance of 
112,000. During the school year 1946-47 we had 
about 800 institutions of higher learning, which 
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were attended by 670,000 students, a figure far in 
excess of the combined student body of all Western 
Europe, 

The words of the Stalin Constitution proclaim* 
ing the right of citizens to education read like an 
ode to education, science and culture. 

THE EQUALITY OF MEN AND WOMEN 

In pre-revolulionary Russia oppression weighed 
heavily upon the people, and particularly upon the 
women, who had to bear the additional yoke of 
enslavement to their husbands. Under tsarist law 
a woman was obliged to obey her husband in all 
things. If she left her husband he could have her 
brought back with the aid of the police. A woman 
had no right to take on a job without his permis¬ 
sion. It was quite a common thing for husbands to 
beat and torture their wives. Among the eastern 
peoples a husband could even kill his wife and get 
off scot free. Women had no right to vote. They 
were greatly restricted in the part they could take 
in public life or public service, in the education 
they could receive, and even in the rights they had 
over their own property. 

Worse still was the lot of the working women. 
They earned only half as much as men. In the 
countryside a woman had no earnings of her own. 
While unmarried she worked for her father; and 
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after her marriage, for her husband. There were 
no laws to protect mother and child. 

Besides working hard in factory or field, work¬ 
ing women were worn out by exhausting and stupe¬ 
fying housework and the need to take care of their 
children. 

The position of women in the capitalist countries 
differs little from what it was in old Russia. In 
most of the bourgeois countries women have no 
right to vote, or if they have it is greatly curtailed. 
Almost everywhere they are paid considerably less 
than the men for doing the same work as they. Few 
women hold responsible government positions even 
in those countries where the law allows this. Women 
suffer from many other disabilities. In some of the 
States of the U.S.A. the Statute Book still allows 
a husband deserted by his wife to have her brought 
back by the police. In the State of Arizona a wom¬ 
an is legally obliged to hand over the wages she 
earns to her husband. In the State of Alabama a 
husband has the legal right to correct a transgress¬ 
ing wife with a rod not exceeding two inches in 
thickness. Everywhere a woman who goes out 
to work remains a slave to the house. Especially 
hard is the lot of women in the Orient and in the 
colonies. 

The Soviet State put an end to the outrageous 
inequality and oppression of women. It at once 
established complete equality of rights between 
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men and women, something wliinli floes not exist 
in any capilalist country in the world. 

Moreover, the Soviet Stale from its very incep¬ 
tion began to take all the measures necessary to 
make the equality of men and women an actual 
fact. Lenin said that it was impossil)Ie to develop 
the revolution, to build socialist society, unless 
women were enlisted in economic, social and gov¬ 
ernmental work. 

The Stalin Constitution has legally confirmed 
women’s equal rights ivilh men in all spheres of 
governmental, economic^ cultural, political and oth¬ 
er public activity. 

In our country women have the same right as 
men to vote and be voted for in elections to any 
public ofTice, even the highest. 277 women were 
elected to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
in 1946 and more than 1,700 women to the 
Supreme Soviets of the Union and Autonomous 
Republics. 456,000 women are members of local 
Soviets. 

Women have the same right as men to work, 
payment for work, rest and leisure, education and 
material security. 

In the Soviet Union women may be found hold¬ 
ing jobs which formerly were considered the ex¬ 
clusive preserve of men, such as, for instance, the 
job of foundryman, miner, blacksmith or drover. 
In our country women work as team (brigade) 
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leaders, forewomen, locomotive engineers, shop 
superiiitendeiils and factory directors. 

Formerly this had never been the case. Over 
250,000 women are on the payrolls of our indus¬ 
trial establishments, working as engineers and 
technicians. 

The collective-farm system has completely 
emancipated peasant women. In former times the 
work of a peasant woman was never appreciated in 
spite of all her drudgery on the farm; and all she 
earned was considered the properly, finst of 
her father and then of her husband. Today every 
woman working on a collective farm has her 
own workbook in wdiich every item of work she 
does is carefully entered. This has made the 
collective-farm woman independent. Neither her 
husband nor her father can order her about as 
they used to. 

Hundreds of thousands of women are in charge 
of collective-farm brigades and stock-breeding de¬ 
partments; 15,000 women function as collective- 
farm chairmen or vice-chairmen. 

Women account for more than 43 per cent of 
the student body in our higher educational institu¬ 
tions, whereas in the capitalist countries of Western 
Europe they constitute less than 20 per cent. 
About 35,000 women work in research institutes; 
more than 200 women have been aw^arded Stalin 
Prizes. 
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The role of women in the national economy 
sumed tremendous importance during the Patriotic 
War. In 1943, for instance, they performed almost 
tliree-fourths of the work done on the collective 
farms. Comrade Stalin said that the unexampled 
feats of labour performed by the women would go 
down in history. 

During the war the women also took a direct 
part in the defence of the country by enlisting in 
the Soviet Army and the partisan detachments. 
About 120,000 women were awarded decorations, 
62 of them being made Heroes of the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet State displays great solicitude for the 
health of women and sees to it that they work un¬ 
der proper conditions. Female labour is forbidden 
in particularly hard work or in work injurious to 
health. Great attention is paid to the proper care 
of mother and diild. Nursing mothers are not al¬ 
lowed to work at night or overtime. Special inter¬ 
missions at work are allowed to mothers to feed 
their babies. 

All state enterprises and institutions grant 
women special maternity leave with full pay. 
Women are given additional assistance for nursing 
and taking care of their babies. 

Under the Rules which every collective farm 
adopts for the management of its affairs, women 
are exempt from work for one month before and 
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dne montk after childbirtti, being credited during 
this period with half of their average number of 
workday units. 

In the Soviet Union there is a vast network of 
institutions taking care of mother and child, a sys¬ 
tem unparalleled in any other country. In 1939 we 
had more than 5,300 special women’s and chil¬ 
dren’s medical consultation stations (of which there 
were only 9 in tsarist Russia). The same year we 
had over 140,000 maternity-home beds, 25,000 of 
which w^ere in collective-farm maternity homes. (In 
tsarist Russia there were only a few thousand of 
such beds.) In 1940, 850,000 children were accom¬ 
modated in our nurseries (as against a very few 
thousand in tsarist Russia); in 1950 the number 
accommodated is planned to reach the 1,250,000 
mark. 

In our country mothers of large families re¬ 
ceive substantial benefits from the state to help them 
raise their children. 

On July 8, 1944, that is, during the Patriotic 
War, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. issued a decree providing for more exten¬ 
sive state assistance to expectant mothers, mothers 
of large families and unmarried mothers. Leaves 
before and after childbirth were lengthened from 
63 to 77 days. The network of institutions serving 
mother and child was enlarged. Not only were state 
benefits to unmarried mothers provided for, but 





such mothers could entrust their ehildren to the 
stale to be fully maintained at its expense. Any such 
child, however, may be returned to iLs mother at 
her request to be brought up by her. Mothers now 
receive stale benefiu upon the birth of the third and 
every succeeding child. The honorary title of Her¬ 
oine Mother is conferred on mothers who have 
borne and raised ten or more children. The follow¬ 
ing decorations are awarded to mothers of many 
children; the Heroine Mother Order, the Glory of 
Motherhood Order, and the Motherhood Medal. 

Thus \vc see that w'oincn in our country enjoy 
equal rights with nieii, and that the realization of 
these rights is ensured in practice, in actual life. 

THE EQUALITY OF CITIZENS OF ALL 
NATIONALITIES AND RACES 

At a conference of collective-farm men and 
women of the Tajik and Turkmen Soviet Republics, 
Comrade Stalin said: 

‘Tn the old days, when the tsar, the capitalists 
and the landlords were in power in our country, 
it was the policy of the government to make one 
people—the Russian—the dominant people, and all 
the others—subject and oppressed peoples. That 
was a bestial, wolfish policy.” 

The tsarist government incited the Russians 
against the Jews, the Tatars against the Armenians, 
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the Armenians against the Tatars, etc. It organized 
special gangs, Black Hundreds, as they were called, 
consisting of such people as storekeepers, kulaks, 
landlords and policemen. These Black Hundreds 
made atrocious pogroms against the Jews, and beat 
up revolutionaries and democratically-minded stu¬ 
dents. By this policy the tsars, the landlords and 
the capitalists sought to fan enmity between the 
various peoples of our country in order the more 
easily to rule and oppress the working people of 
all the nationalities. 

The present status of the various peoples in 
the bourgeois states is largely reminiscent of the 
system that existed in the Russian Empire. 

Let us take by way of illustration the status of 
the Negroes in the United States. Not only are their 
electoral rights restricted under various pretexts 
but many of those who are legally qualified are 
intimidated or forcibly prevented from voting. They 
are paid lower wages than White people. They 
must live in special quarters of the cities. They are 
not permitted to attend such public places as 
theatres, cinemas and restaurants on a basis of 
equality with the Whites. In “Jim Crow” states 
they may occupy in trains and streetcars only the 
seats assigned to them. The children must attend 
special schools. Negroes, with rare exceptions, 
must get their college and university education at 
special institutions. 
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tn February 1946 tbc owner ot a store in the 
city of Columbia insulted tbe mother of a Negro 
named James Stevenson. When the latter took his 
mother’s part, a mob of Whites tried to lynch him, 
but he made good his escape. Then the armed mob 
made its way into the Negro quarters of the city 
and with the aid of the police machine-gunned the 
Negro population. More than a hundred Negroes 
were arrested, and of these two were killed by the 
police. TTie upshot was that an all-White grand 
jury indicted the Negroes on a charge of “attempt¬ 
ing to commit murder.” 

In capitalist countries inhabited by different na¬ 
tionalities there is no equality of nations. And even 
if the letter of the law provides for such equality, 
it does not exist in actual life. One nation is domi¬ 
nant while the others are dependent on or subject 
to it or are even persecuted by it. The colonial and 
semicolonial peoples of Asia, Africa and Indonesia 
suffer particularly from cruel national oppression 
on the part of foreign invaders. 

The German fascists savagely pursued their pol¬ 
icy of national and racial oppression in the coun¬ 
tries they seized and in Germany itself. 

How repugnant, how infinitdiy remote all this is 
from the realities of Soviet life! 

From the very first the Soviet government pur^ 
sued an altogether different national policy. On 
November 16, 1917, the Declaration of Rights of 
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the Peoples of Russia, bearing the signatures of 
Lenin and Stalin, was published. 

In it the Soviet government declared diat it was 
inaugurating a policy ef the voluntary and honour¬ 
able alliance of peoples; that thenceforth there 
would be no dominant nation and no subject na¬ 
tions, but that all nations would be free and equal. 
Each people was granted the right to decide for 
itself under what structure of state it wanted to 
live, including the right to secede and form an in¬ 
dependent state. 

This Leninisl'Stalinist national policy has been 
consistently carried into life by the Soviet govern¬ 
ment and the Bolshevik Parly. Thanks to this policy 
national equality has been completely and consist¬ 
ently realized in our country. Due to this policy 
mutual confidence between the various peoples of 
the Soviet Union has grown up in place of the 
former mutual distrust, a confidence which has de¬ 
veloped into indestructible friendship. 

Equality of rights of Soviet citizens, irrespective 
of their nationality or race, in all spheres of gov¬ 
ernmental, economic, cultural, political and other 
public activity, has been inscribed in the Stalin 
Constitution. 

No matter what nation or race a Soviet citizen 
may belong to, he enjoys the same political rights 
as all other citizens. He may be elected or appoint¬ 
ed to any state office or post. He may woA at 



any joL he can cope with and receives equal pay 
for equal work. He may enter any educational 
institution and engage in any scientific or cul¬ 
tural work on an equal footing with all other cit¬ 
izens. 

The Stalin Constitution most strictly prohibits 
any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of 
citizens on account of their race or nationality. It 
just as strictly forbids the establishment of any 
privileges whatever for citizens of any particular 
nation or race. 

If anyone in our country should conceive the 
idea of propagating such profoundly anti-Soviet 
views as that citizens of some particular nation or 
race possess exceptional qualities and should there¬ 
fore enjoy special rights and privileges, or if any¬ 
one should manifest hatred or contempt for the 
members of any particular nation or race, he would 
soon enough find himself in the prisoner’s dock. 
Any violation of the provision in the Constitu¬ 
tion guaranteeing the equality of all citizens is 
punishable in our country as a grave political 
offence. 

National equality, which has been completely 
realized in the U.S.S.R,, is the watchword of the 
peoples who are fighting for their national libera- 



FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 


Old Russia was a country of many different re¬ 
ligions, from the Greek Orthodox faith to various 
heathen cults. 

“Pre-eminent and dominant” among these was 
the Greek Orthodox faith. The Orthodox church 
enjoyed the special protection and support of tJie 
stale. Its ministers were paid stipends by the state, 
which were in addition to the collections taken up 
among the members of their congregations. Attend¬ 
ance at bible classes was compulsory in all public 
and private schools. The school authorities saw 
to it that the school children attended divine serv¬ 
ice and performed religious rites. Adults in em¬ 
ploy who were remiss in their religious worship 
faced the threat of discharge. 

Birth, marriage and death certificates were 
issued by the church authorities. A marriage 
concluded without a religious ceremony was con¬ 
sidered illegal. The offspring of such a mar¬ 
riage was deemed illegitimate and did no't enjoy 
the protection afforded to children born in wed¬ 
lock. 

People who professed a non-Orthodox religion 
were limited in their rights and frequently suffered 
cruel persecution. Anti-religious propaganda was 
forbidden and punished as a crime. For instance, 
K. A. Timiryazev was discharged because of his 
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godlessness^ from the Petrovsky Agricultural 
Academy, which today bears his namd. 

Clearly, freedom of conscience was out of the 
question in such conditions. 

By decree of February 3, 1918, the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment proclaimed freedom of conscience and 
abolished all religious restrictions. The decree 
states: 

“A citizen may practise any religion he chooses 
or none at all.” 

This is what freedom of conscience means. To 
ensure it in practice the Soviet government in the 
same decree separated the church from the state 
and the school from the church. This means that 
the church and the clergy are deprived of state sup¬ 
port and the clergy is forbidden to teach religion 
in the schools. Birth, marriage and death certifi¬ 
cates are now issued by the civil authorities, the 
Soviets. 

The same decree, however, ensured the free ex¬ 
ercise of religious rites and ceremonies. Places of 
worship and objects of religious ceremony were 
assigned to the respective religious congregations 
for their use free of charge. 

This law is in full force and effect to this day. 
The attitude of the Soviet State to religion, to be¬ 
lievers and their organizations is defined as hereto¬ 
fore by this law, incorporated in the Stalin Con¬ 
stitution. 





Tlic Stalin Constitution guarantees Soviet citi¬ 
zens genuine freedom of conscience. It assures their 
right to the free performance of religious rites and 
cerernenies. At the same time the Constitution also 
guarantees the right to engage freely in anti-reli¬ 
gious propaganda. 

Soviet government is conducted on scientific 
principles. The Soviet authorities do all in their 
power to promote the enlightenment of the popular 
masses. They help them in every way to acquire a 
knowledge of the sciences, acquaint them with the 
scientific explanations of the phenomena of nature 
and of human society, introduce them to a knowl¬ 
edge of the origin of the world and of man, and of 
the origin and significance of religion throughout 
the history of man. The youth are taught in the So¬ 
viet schools the eternal nature of matter, the evolu¬ 
tion of plants and animals, the changes effected in 
social and political systems by means of the class 
struggle and revolution. The Soviet State and the 
Communist Party are raising a generation of brave 
young men and women, free from all prejudice, 
who believe only in their own strength and in the 
collective potency of the working people—are 
raising a generation of conscious builders and 
fighters for a happy life on Soviet soil, for Com¬ 
munism. 

The Soviet State protects all Us citizens alike ir¬ 
respective of their religious persuasions and their 
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attitude toward religion. It not only takes no action 
against those who believe that a supernatural power 
governs the destinies of people, but protects diem 
from all religious persecution. 

The German fascists in the foreign countries and 
Soviet districts occupied by them harassed believers, 
mocked their religious sentiments, looted, defiled 
and destroyed churches and murdered ministers of 
religion. The Soviet Government exposed these 
crimes at the time and declared that those guilty of 
them would be punished with all the severity of 
the Soviet laws. It included a representative of 
the Orthodox Church in the Extraordinary State 
Commission for the establishment and investi¬ 
gation of the atrocities committed by the Nazi in¬ 
vaders. 

Special government organs have been set up to 
deal with affairs concerning religious worship. It 
is the main object of these organs to supervise the 
correct and prompt execution of the laws and de¬ 
cisions of the Soviet State pertaining to the activity 
of religious congregations without, however, inter¬ 
fering in any way in their internal affairs. 

The policy of the Soviet Government in the ques¬ 
tion of freedom of conscience has won the apprecia¬ 
tion and support of believers and clergymen of all 
denominations in our country and also abroad. 
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POLITICAL LIBERTIES 


Under the tsar there were special officials who 
saw to it that no “free thought” got into the press. 
Not one book, not one issue of a newspaper could 
be published without their sanction. Everywhere the 
tsarist censors discovered “free thinking” and an 
endeavour to overthrow the absolute monarchy. 
Thus, for instance, one of these officials deleted in 
a cookery book a phrase containing the words “free 
spirit” (in archaic Russian), though a heated oven 
with a “free air” supply was meant, inasmuch as 
in his opinion it suggested revolution. Another 
such numskull struck out in a hymnal a passage 
stating that the Holy Virgin was “invisibly subdu¬ 
ing cruel, beast-like tyrants” as a possible allusion 
to the tsar. 

These examples, which sound like jokes to us, 
show the position of the press under tsarist rule. 
Revolutionists were compelled to set up their own 
printing presses underground, and publish and dis¬ 
tribute their literature in secret, as was done at the 
time by Comrade Stalin in the Caucasus. The cen¬ 
tral and leading newspaper of the Bolsheviks was 
published abroad and smuggled into and secretly 
distributed in Russia. 

The police and special agents of the “OMmna” 
(tsarist secret police) carefully watched all sub¬ 
jects of the tsar and arrested anyone who uttered 



an incautious word. Meetings were prohibited. Street 
processions and demonstrations were mercilessly 
broken up by force of arms, as for instance the 
demonstrations organized by Comrade Stalin in 
Tiflis and Batum. Participation in secret societies 
made one liable to arrest, imprisonment, exile and 
even capital punishment. Tens of thousands of Bol¬ 
sheviks and other revolutionists landed in jail, 
served sentences of hard labour or lost their lives 
in the battle for freedom. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution destroyed 
the power of the landlords and capitalists, set 
up a new, Soviet state system, which guaranteed 
the working people all political rights and liberties. 

The Stalin Constitution guarantees the follow¬ 
ing political rights to all citizens: freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, 
including tlie holding of mass meetings, street pro¬ 
cessions and demonstrations. 

The Stalin Constitution ensures the citizens of 
the U.S.S.R. the right of association, that is, the 
right to form public organizations such as trade 
unions, cooperative societies, youth, sports and de¬ 
fence organizations, cultural, technical and scien¬ 
tific societies and the Communist Party, 

The Stalin Constitution guarantees citizens iV 
violability of the person and home, as well as prU 
vacy of correspondence. No one in the Soviet Union 
may be arrested except by decision of a court or 



with the sanction of a procurator. Representatives 
of government authorities may enter the home of 
a citizen without his permission only in cases spec¬ 
ified by law. Similarly, the personal correspond¬ 
ence of a citizen may be examined only with the 
permission of a procurator when such examination 
is necessary to discover the author of a crime. 

What actually ensures these political rights and 
liberties in our country? 

They are ensured by our entire social and state 
system. 

In our country state power is in the hands of the 
working people. The Soviet State, being truly a 
state where power is in the hands of the people, is 
not interested in the least in curbing political rights 
and liberties. On the contrary, the Soviet State is 
directly interested in having the political and social 
initiative of the popular masses develop as widely 
as possible until it embraces the entire citizenry. 
Precisely these are the aims and objects of the polit¬ 
ical rights and liberties proclaimed in the interests 
of the working people by the Stalin Constitu¬ 
tion. 

In our country, the working people have at their 
disposal all the material means requisite for the 
realization of their political rights and liberties. 
The working people and their organizations can 
inake unhindered use of the printing presses, stocks 
of paper for the printing of newspapers and books. 



of the premises required for holding public meet¬ 
ings, of broadcasting stations, communications, 
etc. 

That explains why in the Soviet Union civil 
liberty is not a mere phrase. It is an actual fact, 
part and parcel of our life. Almost all workers by 
hand and brain and almost all peasants in our 
country belong to public organizations. Tens of 
millions of people are members of our various 
voluntary societies. Our social and state system en¬ 
sures all of these societies every possibility of 
development and prosperity. 

The social and political life of the labouring 
classes in the capitalist countries lacks the freedom, 
range and vigour characteristic of our country. 
There can be no similarity. It is the bourgeoisie 
which holds sway there. The only right which bour¬ 
geois constitutions guarantee without reservation is 
the right of private ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction, All other rights the bourgeoisie recognizes 
only in so far as they subserve this underlying right. 
Equality of rights means exclusively the formal 
equality before the law established by the bour¬ 
geoisie. Legal equality does not, however, in the 
least do away with actual economic inequality, the 
class inequality that exists in capitalist society. On 
the contrary, it is this very inequality that the ex¬ 
ploiting capitalist system depends upon. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, political rights and liberties are enjoyed 
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Ill ihe main by the wealthy classes, who form the 
insignificant minority. 

Judge for yourselves. How can one talk of free¬ 
dom of speech, of the press or of assembly for 
workers, poor farmers and peasants when the print¬ 
ing presses, stocks of paper, the radio stations and 
meeting halls are the private property of the capi¬ 
talists? No owner of a newspaper will allow the 
publication of any article or news item that does 
not meet with his approval. No radio company will 
allow any announcer to broadcast anything its own¬ 
er does not want him to. All the most desirable 
premises for public meetings belong to capitalists, 
and the rent they demand for them is exorbitant, 
not to mention the fact that the owners of these 
premises may refuse to rent them altogether. 

Or let us take the right to organize. In capitalist 
society the working people are so heavily exploited 
that for this reason alone it is exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult for them to exercise their right to organize. 
This explains why in capitalist countries only a 
small minority of the working people belong to 
unions. Moreover, their unions are under constant 
attack by the bourgeois authorities who harass them 
in every way. 

The political and other rights of the working 
people are restricted and trampled underfoot not 
only in countries like Spain, Portugal, Greece, Tur¬ 
key, Brazil and Chile but also in countries like the 
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United Slates which vaunt their democratic liber¬ 
ties. Tliere the Taft-Hartley Act, passed in 1947, 
restricts the rights of trade unions in collective bar¬ 
gaining between management and labour, forbids 
the unions to demand closed shops, limits the right 
of plant and office workers to strike and prescribes 
that trade unions which desire to be legally recog¬ 
nized must remove Communists from their leader¬ 
ships, etc. The entire working class violently op¬ 
posed the bill, yet it was passed by both houses. 

In the light of such facts it becomes perfectly 
clear how right Comrade Stalin was when he said: 

“Real liberty can exist only where exploitation 
has been abolished, where there is no oppression 
of some by others, where there is no unemployment 
and poverty, where a man is not haunted by the 
fear of being tomorrow deprived of work, of home 
and of bread. Only in such a society is real, and not 
paper, personal and every other liberty possible.” 



CHAPTER VII 


THE FUNDAMENTAL DUTIES 
OF SOVIET CITIZENS 

☆ 

ON RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

Inquire among the members of the older genera¬ 
tion, among comrades who lived and worked in 
pre-revolutionary Russia, what their attitude was 
towards the duties which the state imposed upon 
them or the laws issued by the tsarist government. 

lliey will no doubt reply: 

‘‘We tried to shirk these duties and evade the 
tsarist laws/’ 

This is quite comprehensible, for the landlord 
and capitalists were the lords and masters of old 
Russia. They established their own system of so¬ 
ciety, so odious to the working people. 

Rights and duties they apportioned as follows: 
rights for the bourgeoisie, duties for the toilers. 
Take, for instance, work. Whose duty was it to 
work? Exclusively the duty of the classes possessed 
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of little or no property at all, that is, the work¬ 
er and peasant masses. And whose was the right to 
enjoy the fruits of labour, all the good things in 
life? That was the right of the rich, the exploiting 
classes, that is, the capitalists, landlords and kulaks. 

No wonder the working people strove to shirk 
the duties imposed upon them by the bourgeois 
state, and to evade the laws issued by a govern¬ 
ment alien to their interests. The workers and 
peasants strove to overthrow the rule of the bour¬ 
geoisie and set up the rule of the working people. 

Under Soviet rule the working people became 
the masters of their own country and set up their 
own order of things. 

With us there are no rights without duties, just 
as there are no duties without rights. Take the 
question of work. Who, in our country is obliged 
to work? Everybody, The Stalin Constitution de¬ 
clares that work “is a duty and a matter of honour 
for every able-bodied citizen.” At the same time 
the Constitution grants all Soviet citizens the right 
to receive the products of labour in accordance 
with the quantity and quality of work done by 
each. On the other hand, those who do not work 
though able to work are deprived by our Constitu¬ 
tion of the right to receive the products of work: 
“He who does not work, neither shall he eat.” 

Being complete masters of their country, the 
working people have themselves established the 
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rights and duties of Soviet citizens. Each one of 
these duties fully accords with the vital interests of 
the working people. In the U.S.S.R. there is no 
conflict between the interests of the working peo¬ 
ple and those of the state, of society. The interests 
of both coincide completely. 

We have established a just social and slate sys¬ 
tem. We want to consolidate and further develop 
it. We are ready to defend this system, to defend 
our Soviet motherland with all our strength. What 
is required to accomplish this purpose? 

This requires, primarily, that every Soviet citi¬ 
zen honestly discharge the duties set forth in Ar¬ 
ticles 130 to 133 of the Stalin Constitution. 

What are these duties? 

TO ABIDE BY THE STALIN CONSTITUTION, 

TO OBSERVE THE SOVIET LAWS 

The Stalin Constitution expounds the principles 
of our social and state system. It legally enacts an 
order under which exploitation, the oppression of 
some by others, is impossible, an order under 
which power is in the hands of the working peo¬ 
ple, Strict observance of the Constitution ensures 
the prosperity and might of our country and hence 
the personal welfare of Soviet citizens. 

That is why the first commandment addressed 
to the Soviet citizen is —faithfully to abide by the 
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Constitution of the Soviet Union as well as the 
Constitution of your Union Republic. 

The Stalin Constitution is our law of laws. All 
other laws are shaped in conformance to it. There 
is a fundamental difference between Soviet laws 
and the laws of capitalist countries. 

There the political power under which the laws 
are issued is in the hands of the bourgeoisie. There 
the laws are an expression of the will of the rul¬ 
ing exploiting classes. The bourgeoisie attempts to 
justify its laws by claiming that they are passed in 
the interests of the whole of society. But this is 
a lie and a deception. What common interests can 
there be between capitalists and workers, between 
big landowners and small farmers, between ex¬ 
ploiters and exploited, between the sated and the 
starved? In capitalist society there is a profound 
and irreconcilable conflict between the interests of 
the working people, on the one hand, and those of 
the ruling classes, on the other. What is advanta¬ 
geous to the bourgeoisie is disadvantageous to the 
working people and vice versa. 

Such a conflict of interests does not and cannot 
exist in Soviet socialist society. 

Our laws reflect the will of the people. They re¬ 
cord what the representatives of the people have 
deemed right and necessary to carry intp life in 
the interest of all society, that is, of all toilers, the 
only ones who make up our society. 



The Soviet Socialist State represents, expresses 
and defends the interests of the whole people. The 
interests of the Soviet State, of Soviet society, and 
the interests of the people coincide. They are iden¬ 
tical, inseparable. 

This is the reason why Soviet laws must be ob¬ 
served without fail, in the interest of strengthening 
the Soviet Slate, the Soviet socialist system, and 
consequently, also in the interest of the personal 
welfare of Soviet citizens. 

He who fails to observe, who violates Soviet 
laws acts contrary to the will of the people, harms 
the interests of the Soviet State, of Soviet society. 
Violations of Soviet law are punished by the courts 
in accordance with the gravity of the offence and 
the culprit’s degree of guilt. 

Anyone who is guilty of even a slight evasion 
of any law, decision or order of the Soviet State 
wittingly or unwittingly affords assistance to the 
enemies of the Soviet motherland. 

Strict, unreserved observance of the law is the 
second commandment addressed to the Soviet cit¬ 
izen. 

TO MAINTAIN LABOUR DISCIPLINE 

In days gone by there were cases w'hen a new 
labour recruit at a factory would work for all he 
was worth; but his fellow workers would soon cool 
his ardour with the question: 



“Wliat*5 the rush? Want to make the boss rich 
quick?” 

Indeed, being industrious in a capitalist enter* 
prise only enhanced the profits of the employer 
while yielding no tangible advantage to the work¬ 
er. However hard he tried he always remained stuck 
in the mire of poverty. 

The organization of labour in a capitalist- 
owned establishment was maintained chiefly by the 
discipline of prospective starvation: the worker was 
afraid that if he worked badly he would be dis¬ 
missed and reduced to starvation. 

All this changed radically under Soviet rule. 
Economic enterprises now belong in this country 
either to the stale, collective farms or cooperatives. 
The more diligently a worker or collective farmer 
works—^the richer our country, our society consist¬ 
ing only of working people, the more prosperous 
the collective farms, the greater everyone’s share 
for his labour, the better supplied are the workers 
and collective farmers. The working people have 
become their own maslens, they work for their 
common benefit, and therefore have an interest in 
working to the best of their ability. 

This explains why the organization of labour in 
our socialist enterprises is based on the free, con¬ 
scious discipline of the workers themselves. 

Without such free, conscious discipline, socialist 
emulation aiming at the fulfilment and overfulfil- 
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ment of production quotas in the shortest period of 
time would be impossible in our enterprises, just 
as the Stakhanovite movement would be impossible. 
The Stakhanovites are our foremost workers and 
peasants who have mastered the technique of their 
work. They have invented and continue to invent 
each day a multitude of improvements and tech¬ 
nical innovations which raise the ])roduclivity of 
labour. Every enterprise has its ‘‘two hundred per¬ 
centers,” “three hundred percenters,” and even 
“thousand percenters,” that is, Stakhanovites whose 
output is double, treble or tenfold the specified 
quota. They serve as examples of elficicncy to their 
fellows. 

Work based on the discipline of those who per¬ 
form it, a discipline exercised freely and conscious¬ 
ly, cannot even be conceived of in capitalist so¬ 
ciety where people do not work for themselves but 
for exploiters. 

Such discipline is strengthened by the very na¬ 
ture of the collective work in the public, socialist 
enterprises, where the management comes from the 
working people and each worker is paid according 
to the quantity and quality of the work he per¬ 
forms. 

Those who particularly distinguish themselves 
at work receive premiums or are awarded testi¬ 
monials, badges or decorations. The highest title 
awarded for distinguished work is that of Hero of 
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Socialist Labour, It is conferred, together with the 
Order of Lenin and a gold Hammer and Sickle 
Medal, for exceptional services in facilitating the 
advancement of the national economy, culture or 
science, or enhancing the power and fame of the 
Soviet Union. 

The list of Heroes of Socialist Labour includes 
the most prominent statesmen, business executives, 
designers and scientists as well as rank-and-file 
workers and collective farmers. 

Payment for work according to quantity and 
quality of performance and the especial awards for 
proficiency are most important means of raising 
the sense of responsibility of the working people. 
Such payment and awards encourage them to work 
conscientiously and in disciplined fashion for the 
fulfilment and overfulfilment of the tasks assigned 
them. 

Parallel with these measures other means of im¬ 
proving labour discipline must be employed. 

The vast majority of Soviet citizens understand 
that now they work for themselves, and therefore 
they have changed their attitude toward labour: 
they work honestly, and conscientiously maintain 
labour discipline. However, among the popular 
masses there are still politically backward people 
who have not yet abandoned their old views on 
work, the views working people held when they 
were still drudging like convicts for the capitalists 
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and landlords. There are still people among us 
who try to shirk work, to give society as little as 
possible but take from it as much as possible. To 
such people coercion must be applied. 

While passing laws and regulations prescribing 
coercive measures, the Soviet government and the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union at the same 
time carry on constant propaganda among the 
masses, explaining the necessity of such measures 
for society, the Soviet State, the working people 
themselves. 

Quotas of output and rates of payment for work 
are fixed in our state enterprises and institutions 
in agreement with the trade unions. If any worker 
continually fails to fulfil the assigned quota of 
work he may be transferred to a lower category. 
If the quality of work done is not satisfactory, 
either less than the standard rate is paid or the 
work is not paid for at all. 

Factory directors, chief engineers and the chiefs 
of goods-testing departments who release goods of 
bad quality or goods which do not conform to spec¬ 
ifications are liable to prosecution for crimes con¬ 
sidered equivalent to sabotage. 

Such strict discipline is enforced on demand of 
the workers themselves, who have no desire to 
tolerate in their midst any loafers, absentees, 
producers of waste and persons flitting from job 
to job. 



In the collective farms every able-bodied mem¬ 
ber is obliged to do enough work in the course of 
each year to amount to a fixed minimum of labour 
days. The collective-farm rules prescribe the fol¬ 
lowing punishments for those who violate labour 
discipline or work badly: a warning, a reprimand 
or reproof at a general meeting, a fine equivalent 
to no more than five labour days, suspension from 
one’s position, and the like. People who fail to re¬ 
form are expelled from the collective farm, if a 
general meeting of the collective-farm members so 
decides. 

In Soviet socialist society the strict observ¬ 
ance of labour discipline is of paramount impor¬ 
tance. 

In pre-revolutionary times, when anybody vio¬ 
lated labour discipline in a factory or shop, its 
owner was the only one who suffered. His profits 
were touched and that was all. But our socialist 
economy is conducted according to a uniform na¬ 
tional plan. Here advance estimates are made of 
what products each separate establishment must 
produce, of how much of each product is to be 
produced and in what periods of time, in order to 
permit the national economy as a whole to work 
smoothly and without interruption and thus supply 
the country with all it needs. Clearly, in the 
U.S.S.R. any violation of labour discipline, even if 
confined to a few establishments, inevitably leads 
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to a disruption of the normal working of our nation* 
al economy, occasioning a direct loss to the entiie 
country. 

The strict and steadfast observance of labour 
discipline is the third commandment addressed to 
the Soviet citizen. 

HONESTLY TO PERFORM PUBLIC DUTIES 

L. Nikulin, a Soviet writer, relates the following 
incident in his Southern Urals. 

A train pulling a heavy load of tanks and shells 
was chugging along in the direction of the front. 
Signal boxes and small stations flashed by in quick 
succession. Suddenly the train ground to a stop in 
the middle of the steppe. 

“What’s the trouble here?” asked Senior Ser¬ 
geant Rodionov, running up to the engine. 

“The rear control plug has a leak in its thread 
and the boiler might explode,” replied the loco¬ 
motive engineer. “We’ll just about manage to 
make the next depot. And yet it’s a mere trifle. All 
you have to do is lighten up on the plug. But then, 
of course, you’d have to extinguish the fire in the 
engine. That’ll put her out of commission for a 
whole day. But we can’t afford that. With the load 
she’s pulling every minute counts.” 

He stepped up to the firebox and opened the 
door. A fierce blaze was raging in the grate. Sud* 
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denly the engineer, looking wSlrangely at his assist¬ 
ant, exclaimed: 

“Open up everything! Let her have air! Come 
on, let’s have a draft.” And after a while: 

“Now lay on coal!” 

The bright red flames gradually grew dim under 
the thickening layer of coal which was discharging 
poisonous fumes beneath, while above the boiler 
roared under a pressure of ten atmospheres. 

“Look here now,” said the engineer, huskily. 
“Don’t fall asleep on this job. If anything should 
happen just pull me back.” 

With these words he disappeared in the stifling 
heat of the gaping black firebox. 

Followed long moments of anguished waiting. 
Rodionov, who had seen death dozens of times, 
and who himself had once been almost burned to a 
cinder in his tank, felt beads of perspiration trickle 
down his back between his shoulder blades. 

At last a sombre jack-knifed silhouette could be 
discerned in the firebox. The engineer almost fell 
into Rodionov’s arms. His face was haggard and 
pitch-black with soot. He greedily inhaled deep, 
long breaths of the cold raw air and said: 

“She’s ,. . ready now ... let’s go!” 

“Say you, engineer!” Rodionov called, breath¬ 
ing hard with emotion. 

The latter looked at him in silence, 

“What’s your name, comrade?” 
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‘‘Chernikhov.” 

“What Depot?” 

“Troitsky. Why do you ask?” 

“Nothing. You sure are a fine bunch, you peo¬ 
ple from the Urals!” 

He embraced the engineer and jumped off the 
steps of the engine. 

The buffers clanged and soon the train was 
gathering speed. 

W^hat impelled Chernikhov to act so selflessly? 

He was impelled to act in this way because he 
was keenly conscious of his duty to society. He was 
conscious of the fact that the interests of the work¬ 
ers, of toiling folk like himself, the interests of all 
Soviet society—the interests of the country of which 
the working people themselves are the masters, 
required such action of him. He felt his kinship 
with all society, with the whole of his country, and 
for its sake he risked his life. 

Such profound consciousness of public duty 
was, of course, something impossible in old Rus¬ 
sia nor does it exist today in any capitalist country, 
where society is divided into mutually antagonistic 
classes pursuing opposite interests. 

The public duty of a Soviet citizen demands first 
and foremost honest compliance with the laws or¬ 
dained by the Soviet State. In the U.S.S.R. the law 
expresses what the finest representatives of society 
chosen by the entire people have recognized as nec- 
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essary and obligatory in the interests of the whole 
of society. Once the Soviet citizen has become cog¬ 
nizant of the demands of the law, they become in¬ 
junctions proceeding from his sense of public duty, 
and he abides by them not from fear of punish¬ 
ment but voluntarily, because he realizes the ne¬ 
cessity of such compliance in the interest of so¬ 
ciety, of his country. 

The most progressive, the socially most con¬ 
scious section of the Soviet citizenry conceive public 
duty to be something broader than the direct man¬ 
dates of the law. They understand public duty to 
comprise all that may be necessary and useful to 
consolidate and develop socialist society, that may 
advance the welfare of the land of Soviets. 

For example, the service rules and regulations 
demanded of engineer Chernikhov that on discov¬ 
ering the defective condition of the locomotive he 
should bring it, using every precaution, to the 
nearest depot and turn it over for repairs. But then 
the train would have arrived at the front a whole 
day late. His high sense of duty as a Soviet citizen 
prompted him to adopt a different course, albeit 
at the risk of his life. 

Soviet law requires that everyone fulfil the ac¬ 
cepted standard of output. The foremost workers 
and collective farmers, the Stakhanovites, not only 
fulfil but fulfil several times over the quotas 
which they are set. Time and again a brigade 
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assigned a rush job will not leave the shop for days 
on end so as to finish ahead of schedule. 

In the minds of the politically-advanced Soviet 
citizens public duty requires that everyone promote 
the commonwealth with all his heart and soul, that 
everyone place the interests of the public above his 
own personal interests, that he combat whatever is 
of harm to socialist society, to the country. The so¬ 
cially-minded Soviet citizen, on noticing that some¬ 
thing in his factory or collective farm is not as it 
should be, will not wait until the matter is straight¬ 
ened out but will take a hand himself. When a 
Stakhanovite sees that some of the workers do not 
fulfil their quota, he does what he can to help his 
lagging comrades, to impart to them his experi¬ 
ence and thus achieve a general increase in labour 
productivity. A public-spirited Soviet citizen will 
not allow a single instance of a dishonest, let alone 
outright criminal, attitude to one’s duties to go by 
without rousing public opinion against such delin¬ 
quency. 


TO RESPECT THE RULES 
OF SOCIALIST INTERCOURSE 

When the Constitution refers to socialist inter¬ 
course it has in mind the whole of our country, the 
whole of our socialist society, and concerns those 
rules of conduct which Soviet citizens should ob¬ 
serve in relation to society and to each other. 
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Every human society has. of course, rules of so¬ 
cial intercourse. The fundamental rules governing 
the conduct of people are recorded in the laws of 
each country. A violation of these rules constitutes 
a criminal offence and is punishable as such. Be* 
sides, in each society there are rules of conduct 
which are not recorded in laws. Although a viola¬ 
tion of them entails no legal punishment, it is con¬ 
demned by the public opinion prevailing in the 
country in question. The rules of human conduct 
are called morality. 

The substance of a country’s morality, of its 
rules of social intercourse, depends upon its social 
system. Whatever the social system is, such are 
the rules of social intercourse. 

The social system of pre-revolutionary Russia 
was based on private property in the means of pro¬ 
duction. Private property made it possible for some 
people to exploit others. The old society, Lenin 
said, was based on the idea that either you rob the 
other fellow or he robs you, either you work for 
somebody else or he works for you. Private own¬ 
ership disunited people, introduced distrust, en¬ 
mity and strife among them. 

Needless to say, the rules of social intercourse 
in bourgeois society permit and justify the exploi¬ 
tation of man by man, and all relations between 
people that logically follow therefrom. One of the 
principal rules of bourgeois social intercourse is, 
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for instance, the inviolability of private property 
in the means of production, which has been em¬ 
bodied in the constitutions and laws of all capi¬ 
talist countries. The whole life of bourgeois so¬ 
ciety is steeped in the profit motive, is dedicated 
to personal enrichment. Bourgeois morality finds 
clear expression in such sayings as ‘‘every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost’'; “every¬ 
one loves himself best”; “after us the deluge.” 

All these rules of social intercourse have lost 
their validity in our country since public, socialist 
ownership of the instruments and means of pro¬ 
duction became the foundation of our social sys¬ 
tem. Public, socialist ownership unites people on 
the basis of joint labour in public enterprises, and 
promotes confidence, friendship and comradeship 
between them. 

This is the soil upon which entirely different 
rules of social intercourse, the direct opposite of 
the rules prevailing in bourgeois society, have 
come into existence in our country and are pro¬ 
gressively penetrating the minds of all its citizens. 

Among the fundamental rules governing the life 
of Soviet socialist society we have, for instance, the 
duty of all its able-bodied members to work, the 
impermissibility of one man to exploit another, and 
the inviolability of public, socialist property. These 
and other rules of social intercourse under So¬ 
cialism are embodied in the Constitution of the 
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U.S.S.R. and in our laws. Tlie Constitution directs 
the life and conduct of the millions upon millions 
of Soviet citizens. The Constitution of the U.S.S,R. 
is, as M. I. Kalinin expressed it, “the fundamental 
rule of social intercourse under Socialism.” 

Socialist morality sharply condemns tlie exploi¬ 
tation of man by man and all the relations that 
have their origin in the exploitation practised in 
capitalist society. The slightest attempt to shirk 
one’s duty to work, to live at the expense of others, 
to make other people work for you, is severely 
condemned by socialist society. 

Socialist society demands of its members that 
in their whole conduct they be governed above all 
by the interests of society, of the state. A Soviet 
citizen draws no dividing line between his private 
life, his personal interests, and the paramount in¬ 
terests of his country. We have nothing but con¬ 
demnation and contempt for that residue of the 
old world, for those monstrous misfits in the So¬ 
viet family, who shut themselves up in the tight 
shell of their personal selfish interests and are 
concerned only about their own welfare. Socialist 
society demands that people render fraternal aid to 
each other, demands fraternal relations with the 
working people of all nations and races that make 
up the Soviet family of peoples, demands a com¬ 
radely attitude toward women as equal members 
of society, solicitous care of children and the aged, 
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demands that maxims dignity, his sense of honour 
and fairness be respected. 

These principles which our socialist society en¬ 
joins upon its members find expression in such 
rules of social intercourse in socialist society as, 
for instance, “one for all, and all for one.” 

To the socially-minded Soviet citizen the rules 
of social intercourse under Socialism incorporated 
in the Stalin Constitution and Soviet legislation 
have become inner, moral needs which he is im¬ 
pelled to satisfy of his own volition. But in the 
minds of the backward section of the Soviet cit¬ 
izenry remnants of the old morality still survive. 
The new, socialist rules of social intercourse are 
to them only external stimuli prompting their con¬ 
duct (fear of punishment, of public condemna¬ 
tion). 

Not infrequently socialist morality clashes in our 
country with vestiges of the old, bourgeois morality. 
Take the following instance to illustrate this point. 
Evstigney Pervoi, famous bricklayer, learnt that at 
the house of Morozova, whose husband was • on 
active service, the stove was falling apart. One 
Saturday after work he took his tools and proceed¬ 
ed to her little house. 

“Be a good fellow and fix my stove, wonH you,” 
she asked him. 

“That’s the very reason I’ve come,” Pervoi said 
with a smile. 
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In the evening a stove-mender, with whom the 
mistress of the house had been negotiating, arrived 
on the scene. He was offended at the idea that 
Pervoi was doing him out of a job, as he thought, 
and asked: 

“You must have soaked her 500 rubles, didn’t 
you now?” 

Pervoi only laughed. 

When the stove was ready, Morozova asked how 
much she owed him for the job. 

“Nothing at all,” Pervoi answered. 

And dozens of others in the same city have 
followed his example. 

Socialist morality demands that all members 
of Soviet society build up their relations with each 
other on the basis of mutual comradely assist¬ 
ance. We highly esteem the readiness of Soviet 
citizens to make any sacrifice for the public good, 
their heroism and selfless devotion to their Soviet 
homeland. 

The high moral qualities of the people of the 
Soviet Union were particularly manifest during 
the Great Patriotic War. The Soviet Army was 
victorious not only because of its proficiency in 
the art of war, the great generalship of its mili¬ 
tary leaders and its superiority in equipment, but 
also because of the incomparable moral superiori¬ 
ty of the Soviet fighters, of the Soviet people, 
over the German fascist marauders. 
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Inculcating among the broadest strata of the 
population respect for the rules of social inter¬ 
course characteristic of Socialism, making the ha¬ 
bitual observance of these rules part and parcel of 
their everyday life, and fostering in all members 
of socialist society the high moral qualities of its 
foremost members—constitutes one of the most 
important tasks confronting our Party and Young 
Communist League organizations. 

TO SAFEGUARD AND FORTIFY PUBLIC, 
SOCIALIST PROPERTY 

In tsarist Russia, one could hear of public, so¬ 
cialist property only from the lips of Bolshevik 
propagandists at underground meetings. 

Capitalists, landlords, kulaks and bourgeois 
writers constantly sang the praises of private prop¬ 
erty, They sought to make the workers and peas¬ 
ants believe that private ownership was the alpha 
and omega of earthly happiness. Work by the 
sweat of your brow, they preached, be thrifty, re¬ 
member that a penny saved is a penny earned and 
a prosperous and happy life will be vouchsafed to 
you and your children. 

But this was sheer humbug. 

Ask the old workers what private property meant 
to them. They will tell you that they never owned 
anything except the hands they worked with and 
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their scanty household goods, and that the mucht* 
vaunted private property meant to them nothing 
but the unbridled robbery of the fruits of their 
labour by the capitalists. 

Ask the old peasants and they will recall how 
muzhiks used to be beaten, flogged, haled into 
court and thrown into jail if their cattle trespassed 
on the landlord’s land or if they cut some timber, 
hunted or collected berries in his forest. They will 
remember the levies made on their few possessions, 
how the bailiffs used to drive off the last sheep 
or goat for a debt owed to the landlord or the 
kulak, how the muzhik would be left without a 
shirt on his back. 

And what law, pray, allowed them to do this? 
Again, the much-vaunted law of private property! 

That was the aspect of ^‘sacred, inviolable” 
private property the workers and peasants got to 
see. Inviolability applied only to the possessions 
of the propertied class. Like watchdogs the po¬ 
licemen, constables, police chiefs and magistrates 
kept vigil over the property of the capitalists, 
landlords and kulaks. Safeguarding private prop¬ 
erty meant to all intents and purposes safeguard¬ 
ing their wealth, protecting them in their “right” 
to rob the poor. 

The power and authority of the landlords and 
capitalists reposed on private property, and the 
private ownership of the meaxis of production 
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was the basis upon which the entire capitalist 
system with its robbery and tyranny over the la¬ 
bouring masses was built. 

All this was changed from the root up when the 
rule of the bourgeoisie in our country was over¬ 
thrown and public, socialist ownership of the in 
struments and means of production was established 
in our entire national economy. 

The factory, mill, collective farm, state farm or 
institution where you work, with which your entire 
well-being is bound up, are public property. The 
stores in which you buy the goods you need and 
the goods themselves are public property. The 
railways, steamships and aeroplanes that convey 
us from one end of the country to the other are 
public property. The hospital, clinic, dispensary 
and sanatorium where you get your medical treat¬ 
ment, the schools and colleges where you and 
your children are being taught and the theatre 
and cinema you visit for entertainment are all 
public properly. 

Every man of toil is vitally interested in safe¬ 
guarding, fortifying and augmenting socialist prop¬ 
erty as the sacred and inviolable basis of the 
Soviet system, as the source of the wealth and 
power of our country, as the source of the life of 
security and culture of all our working people. 

And this is a duty which the Stalin Constitution 
imposes upon every citizen of the Soviet Union. 



Our ConAtitutio» has declared persons who 
commit offences against public, socialist property 
to be enemies of the people. Under Soviet law 
the theft of public property is most severely pun¬ 
ished. 

Public-minded Soviet citizens display the great¬ 
est solicitude and concern for the property of the 
people. Take the case of foreman Dolgunov, as 
described by the writer U. Nagibin. 

Dolgunov returned from the front almost an 
invalid but went back to his factory, the place he 
was so fond of, as soon as the Germans had been 
driven out. Black scales encrusted the metal instal¬ 
lations and rust had spread all over the machine 
tools. .., Dolgunov touched their cold bodies with 
his hands. He had always treated them as if they 
were living beings. And now it seemed to him that 
the machines had merely fallen asleep, that they 
were bound to wake up as soon as skilled and 
sympathetic hands touched them.... 

A young lad whistling a tune entered the shop. 
He noticed a transmission belt dangling from a 
smashed wheel. Without giving it much thought, 
he fetched a knife and cut off a length. 

‘‘Stop!” he suddenly heard someone shout from 
the interior of the shop. 

The lad trembled and didn’t dare to move an 
eyelash as he saw Dolgunov approaching* The 
latter gave him a piercing look. 
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“So,” he said in a low voice, restraining his anger. 

“What were you shouting about,” the young 
chap asked, blushing, “surely not about this bit of 
leather? Why, it would have rotted here anyhow.” 

“If you had been in my outfit I’d have given it 
to you good and proper for this bit of leather. 
Here every bolt and nut deserves a prayer; people 
gave their lives for this!” 

“Who are you anyway?” the lad flung at him, 
now angry with shame. 

“Silence!” Dolgunov rasped out, not recogniz¬ 
ing his own voice. “Attention!” 

Frightened, the lad cast a glance at him and 
stiffened. The piece of leather was scorching hLs 
fingers. 

“I’m the boss of this place, that’s who I am!” 
said Dolgunov in calm and impressive accents. 

Every Soviet citizen should thus feel himself the 
owner of public property. 

Concern for the preservation of public property 
should not be confined to protecting it from thieves 
and wreckers. 

To safeguard and fortify public, socialist prop¬ 
erty means to fight energetically against misman¬ 
agement, extravagance, pilferage and negligence 
with regard to public property; it means fighting 
against handling it with criminal carelessness. 

To safeguard and fortify public, socialist prop¬ 
erty means managing state, cooperative and cob 
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lective-farni enterprises economically, assiduously, 
keeping strict and audited account of public prop¬ 
erty, of the distribution of socially-owned consumer 
goods, and of all public money, every kopek of it. 

So safeguard and fortify public, socialist prop¬ 
erty means to steadily increase the productivity 
of labour, to lower production costs and improve 
the quality of output, to extend and augment our 
socialist economy. 

Look carefully about you; watch how your 
comrades at w^ork handle the machinery, the tools, 
the raw materials, the fuel, the finished products; 
how they reap and keep the harvest in your collec¬ 
tive farm, how the accounting and control system 
works, and you will find a hundred instances where 
public property could be better safeguarded and 
fortified, and a hundred ways and means of 
doing so. 

Remember always and everywhere that public, 
socialist property is the foundation of our entire 
system, the basis of the might of our Soviet country 
and of our national welfare, 

AN HONOURARLE DUTY OF SOVIET aiTZENS 

We know from the history of our country that 
the Soviet government, literally on the morrow of 
its establishment, submitted to all governments and 
peoples then at war a proposal immediately to com* 



mence negotiations for the conclusion of a just and 
democratic peace. A decree on peace was adopted 
by the Second Congress of Soviets on October 26 
(November 8, new style), 1917. The Soviet govern¬ 
ment has always been an ardent and determined 
advocate of peace and friendship among nations. 

But Soviet history also tells us that the young 
Republic of Soviets from the very first days of its 
existence had to wage a severe armed struggle 
against foreign invaders and domestic counterrev¬ 
olutionaries. V. 1. Lenin said: 

“In order to defend the power of the workers 
and peasants from the marauders, that is, from the 
landlords and capitalists, we need a powerful Red 
Army.” 

And such an army was created. Its organizers 
and leaders were V. I. Lenin and J. V. Stalin. They 
fostered and cherished the Soviet Army as one 
would a favourite child. 

The Soviet Army was born and became steeled 
on the battlefield, in the fire of battle against the 
enemies of Soviet power. In 1918-20, by strenuous 
and glorious struggle against the enemies of the 
workers’ and peasants’ state, the Soviet Army, with 
the solid support of the Soviet people, successfully 
defended the achievements of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. Had there been no Soviet 
Army, there would be no free and independent 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 



In 1941-45, the Soviet Army maintained the 
freedom and independence of the Soviet Union in 
a struggle of unparalleled heroism against Nazi 
Germany and its accomplices. The armed forces of 
fascist Germany and its satellites were defeated 
primarily and chiefly by the Soviet Army. It was 
the Soviet Array that took Berlin, the German cap¬ 
ital, by storm and compelled fascist Germany to 
lay down its arms. The robber Nazi state, which 
had drenched Europe in blood, was destroyed. The 
Soviet Army rid our country of the constant danger 
of German invasion from the West. 

Thereafter, the Soviet Army’s determined and 
skilled operations in the Far East brought Japan 
to its knees, the last of the aggressor powers to 
continue the war and Nazi Germany’s principal 
ally. Thus the Soviet Army played a decisive part 
in bringing the Second World War to a speedy 
conclusion. The Soviet Army rid our country of 
the constant danger of Japanese invasion from 
the East. 

The Soviet Army not only freed the country 
from foreign invaders. It also accomplished with 
great credit the noble task of liberating, and of 
assisting in the liberation of, the peoples of Western 
Europe which had been trodden underfoot by the 
Nazi jackboot. The Soviet Army brought freedom 
to those who had been incarcerated in fascist pris¬ 
ons and concentration camps, to those w'ho had 
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been driven into servitude in Germany, to those 
who in their own countries had become the slaves 
of the fascist conquerors. The Soviet Army freed 
tens of millions in Eastern and Central Asia from 
enslavement at the hands of the Japanese invaders. 

There is a fundamental difference between the 
Soviet Army and the armies of all capitalist coun¬ 
tries. 

The first and most important distinguishing 
feature of our army is that it was established by a 
country where the workers and peasants, freed by 
the October Revolution from capitalist oppression, 
hold political power, and that it serves the interests 
of the Soviet State. It stands guard over all the 
achievements of the Soviet people. It defends our 
land, our factories and mills, our collective and 
state farms, our schools and universities, our cul¬ 
tural treasures, our freedom and independence, our 
Soviet socialist country, from attack by the enemies 
of Soviet power. 

This explains why our people feel such love 
for their army, are so solicitous about its welfare 
and are so proud of it. In our country army and 
people constitute a single and indivisible whole* 
And this is a source of strength of the Soviet Army. 

The second fundamental distinguishing feature 
of our army is the fact that it is the army of eman¬ 
cipation of the formerly oppressed peoples of our 
country, the army which defends the national 
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Soviet Republics, the army of friendship between 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. Men and com¬ 
manders belonging to all the nationalities of our 
country serve in the Soviet Army. It is their hearth 
and home. 

This accounts for the fact that the Soviet Army 
has the warm and solid support of all nationalities 
inhabiting our vast country. And this is another 
source of strength of the Soviet Army. 

The third fundamental distinguishing feature 
of the Soviet Army is the fact that it is trained 
in a spirit of respect for other peoples, that it is 
an army that defends the right of each people to 
be free and independent, an army that upholds 
peace and friendship among the peoples of all 
countries. 

This explains why the Soviet Army has the 
sympathy and support of all freedom-loving peo¬ 
ples in the world. 

Our Constitution calls military service in the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union an honourable 
duly of Soviet citizens. And indeed, what duty can 
l)e more honourable than to defend with arms in 
hand our great Soviet country, the first Socialist 
Stale of workers and peasants in the world, the 
hope, the bulwark of toiling humanity everywhere 
on the globe in its struggle for emancipation? 

The armed forces of the U.S.S.R. are organized 
in accordance with the universal miiUary service 
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Law adopted on September 1, 1939. All male Soviet 
citizens without distinction of nationality, race, re¬ 
ligion, education, social origin and status must 
serve in the armed forces of the Soviet Union. 

The Ministry of the Armed Forces of the 
U.S.S.R. is authorized to enrol and accept, and in 
wartime to call up for auxiliary and special serv¬ 
ice, women who have received a medical, veteri¬ 
narian or special technical training. 

For the training of Soviet Army commanders 
military schools and colleges, post-graduate courses 
and military academies have been instituted. The 
Soviet Army commanders and the rank and file 
are drawn from identical groups of the popula¬ 
tion, namely, the workers, peasants and intellec¬ 
tuals. In the Soviet Army there neither is nor 
can be the class antagonism that separates officers 
and soldiers in the armies of the capitalist coun¬ 
tries. In the Soviet Army, officers and men con¬ 
stitute one single fighting fraternity, welded to¬ 
gether not only by strict military discipline, but 
also by a profound inner moral and political unity, 
a unity of views, aims and aspirations, and by their 
utter devotion to their Soviet motherland. 

The Soviet Army has adopted all the fine mili¬ 
tary traditions of the old Russian army, which 
creditably acquitted itself of its task of defending 
the country and defeating its foes. The Soviet Army 
has imbibed the fiery enthusiasm, the unexampled 
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self-sacrilice and unparalleled heroism of those 
who fought in the greatest of all revolutions, the 
October Socialist Revolution. 

Guided by the genius of Comrade Stalin, the 
Soviet Army forged its superb lighting qualities, 
mastered its incomparable art of defeating the 
enemy. 

The Soviet Army is headed by talented com¬ 
manders who liave been trained by Comrade Stalin 
and are guided in their operations by the advanced 
military science elaborated by him. 

THE SACRED DUTY OF EVERY 
SOVIET CITIZEN 

Here is the account given by a woman Stakha- 
novite named A. Kirpichova, employed at one of 
Moscow’s factories, of how she heard Comrade 
Stalin speak over the radio on July 3, 1941; 

“As I listened to his address, I was constantly 
nodding my head as if saying ‘yes’ to every one 
of his wmrds. How my heart was pounding with 
excitement! What had been and what was going 
on then flashed through my mind. I listened and 
heard Comrade Stalin talk about production and 
that we would surely smash the Germans if we 
worked with might and main to increase the output 
of tanks in our country, the output of anti-tank 
rifles, of aeroplanes, hand grenades and trench 
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mortars. That’s where I came in. I thought of my 
factory, my drilling lathe, of how many drills I 
spoiled until I learnt my job. But now I am happy. 
Tve begun to turn out two quotas a day. Before I 
entered industry, however, what did 1 count for 
in the country’s life? Nothing! All I knew was the 
four corners of my room, my spirit-stove and my 
washing board. 

“When Comrade Stalin finished his speech, I 
walked out into the street. Moscow was blacked out 
and silent, but my heart was aflame, as if lightning 
flashed within. I kept thinking of how many parts 
I would be able to turn out that night. Comrade 
Stalin must be answered by deeds.... I stepped up 
to my bench and started to work. Every little screw 
and nut will help to save our country, I thought. 
And my hands, they’ll turn out as much work as 
is needed. And not only I, but all of us in the shop 
worked tliat way.” 

These words of an ordinary working woman 
graphically express the conviction that not only the 
members of the Soviet Army, but every Soviet citU 
zen can and must do his fiil in defence of the 
Soviet motherland. The Stalin Constitution records 
this idea in the following words: 

“To defend the country is the sacred duty of 
every citizen of the U.S.S.R.” 

The Constitution declares that treason to our 
Soviet motherland is the most heinous of crimes. 
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The Soviet people hate and despise traitors. For 
treason to the socialist motherland the Soviet law 
exacts the severest penalty—death. 

What is comprised in this sacred duty that de¬ 
volves upon each citizen to defend his Soviet 
motherland? 

This question was answered by Comrade Stalin 
in his well-known radio address to the people de¬ 
livered on July 3, 1941. He unfolded before us a 
complete program of struggle in defence of our 
Soviet country. He said that not only the men and 
commanders of the Soviet Army and Navy, but all 
citizens of the Soviet Union must defend every 
inch of Soviet soil, must fight to the last drop of 
blood for our towns and villages. He appealed to 
the whole people to render all-round assistance to 
the Soviet Army in its struggle with the enemy. 
He called upon them to light the flames of par¬ 
tisan warfare in the enemy’s rear. 

If you give this Stalinist program of struggle a 
second thought you will see that every Soviet citi¬ 
zen, no matter where he was or whatever the work 
he was engaged in, could and did readily find a 
groove into which he fitted. Comrade Stalin, our 
great leader, inspired and organized the whole 
Soviet people to wage a determined, heroic struggle 
against the insolent, despicable foe, a struggle 
which ended in the complete defeat of fascist 
Germany. 
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Why did the Soviet people respond so eagerly 
and unanimoxisly to their leader’s call, why did 
they fight, and fight to a finish, with such self¬ 
less devotion, with such disregard of sacrifice, 

until the Soviet Union had achieved complete vie* 
tory? 

In former times, too, the Russian people, togeth¬ 
er with other peoples of our country, fought 
valiantly against foreign invaders, and defeated 
them. But now that Soviet rule has been established 
i\ our country, the defence of the motherland has 
acquired special significance for the popular masses, 
has become a matter of paramount importance to 
them. 

In 1918-20, the masses of the people for the 
first time in history were fighting in defence not 
only of their native country but of their own polit¬ 
ical power, for a system of government which they 
themselves had just set up in their native land. 
They were defending the land which they had 
drenched with their own sweat and blood, land 
which they had only just taken away from the 
landlords; they were engaged in a war for their 
own factories and mills which they had only just 
wrested from the capitalists. They were risking 
their lives for a country that now was truly their 
motherland^ a Soviet country, which they had only 
just established and of which they had only just 
become the unrestricted masters. 
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That explains why our country, weak, exhaust¬ 
ed and ill-armed at the time, was able to cope with 
all its numerous and powerful enemies. It was then 
that Lenin said; no one can ever defeat a people 
the majority of which has realized and come to 
feel that it is defending its own rule, Soviet rule, 
that it is fighting for a cause which ensures it and 
its children the opportunity of enjoying the full 
fruits of its labour, of receiving the full benefit of 
culture. 

After an interval of some twenty years, the 
Soviet people was again compelled to engage in 
heroic combat against the foreign invader, to de¬ 
fend its political power, its country, its genuine, 
Soviet motherland. This time the Soviet people had 
already tasted free life under its new, Soviet 
socialist system; this time it was fighting with 
complete unity in its ranks not only for the oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoying the full fruits of its labour and 
the full benefits of culture, but also for the already 
existing great blessings of free and organized la¬ 
bour which it itself had brought into existence. 

Now less than ever before will anyone succeed 
in defeating such a people! 

Soviet patriotism is a singular force^ the like of 
which no other country possesses. 

Every member of the Soviet community—^wheth¬ 
er he is a Russian, a Byelorussian, an Estonian, a 
Turkmen or a Bashkir—^has a home, a land where 
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lie was born and raised. It is but natural that his 
thoughts and emotions should first concern his 
homeland and that he should dearly love it, its 
scenery, its people, language and culture and its 
glorious traditions. 

He will have heard or will know from personal 
experience how the former rulers of this country— 
the tsar, the landlords and the capitalists—op¬ 
pressed the people, lowered its national dignity, 
hated and suppressed all genuinely patriotic pop¬ 
ular movements, kowtowed to everything foreign, 
and did not hesitate to betray and sell their native 
land to foreigners. 

So much the stronger is the love and devotion 
which Soviet man feels for his free and independ¬ 
ent, his happy Soviet homeland! 

While each separate Soviet nation has its own 
home, jointly they have their one Great Soviet 
Motherland^ which unites all the Soviet countries 
into one mighty state, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. The ideas and aspirations most deeply 
cherished by each Soviet people are insepara¬ 
bly bound up with this common motherland. 
During the war the Tajik people, for instance, 
addressed the following message to their sons at 
the front: 

“When we speak of our native land, we have 
not only visions of the fertile valleys of the 
Vakhsh, the apricot and apple orchards of Lenina- 
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had or the snowcapped peaks of the Pamirs. Our 
native land comprises also the green forests and 
deep rivers of Russia, the fertile fields of the 
Ukraine, the picturesque shores of the Black Sea, 
the mountains of the Caucasus famed in folklore, 
and the great city of Lenin, the cradle of the revo¬ 
lution. 

“In the centre of our mighty motherland we 
behold majestic Moscow, seething with activity, 
the heart of the country, with its ruby stars glow¬ 
ing on the Kremlin towers like beacons showing 
all the peoples of our native land the road to 
happiness.” 

The thoughts and emotions of all Soviet people 
have always been and continue to be addressed to 
their great motherland, to the Soviet Union. 

Soviet citizens are immensely proud of their 
socialist motherland, of their social and state sys< 
tern which destroyed exploitation and national op¬ 
pression, which established relations of cooperatiew 
and mutual assistance between people and saved 
the country from enthralment to foreign invaders. 
Soviet citizens loathe the capitalist system of exploi¬ 
tation with all its despicable practices, and are 
ready to defend their Soviet socialist country until 
their dying breath. 

In the U.S.S.R. the social ties that bind the 
people together are strong and eomprehensive, 
more so than in any other country. 
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The members of socialist society—the workers, 
peasants and the intelligentsia—are at one in in¬ 
terests and aspirations, in tlieir ideas and senti¬ 
ments. This unity, this feeling which imbues every 
Soviet citizen of being linked by indissoluble 
fraternal bonds with society as a whole, is one of 
the distinguishing features of Soviet patriotism. 
During the Patriotic War it was manifested daily 
and hourly in the active and manifold assistance 
rendered by the Soviet people to the Soviet Army 
and State. 

The lofty, noble aims of this war, the profound 
conviction that their just cause would triumph, 
inspired both men and commanders of the Soviet 
Army and all Soviet citizens to deeds of valour 
and selfless labour exploits. 

The Soviet people hate the enemies of the Soviet 
Union from the bottom of their hearts. There is a 
close nexus between this feeling of holy hatred and 
their ardent love of country. 

However, national and race hatred, which de¬ 
base the dignity of man, are repugnant to the Soviet 
character. The Soviet people fully respect the rights 
of other peoples. They desire to live in peace and 
friendship with all other peoples. 

To quote Comrade Stalin: 

‘‘The strength of Soviet patriotism lies in the 
fact that it is based not on racial or nationalistic 
prejudices, but upon the profound devotion and 
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loyally of the people to their Soviet motherland* 
on the fraternal cooperation of the working people 
of all the nations inhabiting our country, Soviet 
patriotism is a harmonius blend of the national 
traditions of the peoples and the common vital 
interests of all the working people of the Soviet 
Union. Soviet patriotism does not disunite but 
unites ail the nations and nationalities inhabiting 
our country in a single fraternal family.” 

Soviet patriotism multiplies the strength of our 
people tenfold when fighting an enemy, overcomes 
all difficulties, breaks down all barriers. Soviet 
patriotism is one of the principal sources of the 
strength and might of the Soviet Union. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE LEADING AND DIRECTING 
FORCE OF THE SOVIET UNION 

☆ 

The working people of our country won their 
great rights and liberties^ and established and con¬ 
solidated the Soviet system of stale and society 
under the leadership of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks). And it was under 
its leadership that the Soviet people successfully 
defended their freedom and independence in the 
most difficult of wars, the war against the fascist 
powers. 

The working class and the whole labouring pop¬ 
ulation of the Soviet Union has numerous non- 
Party organizations of various descriptions. Includ¬ 
ed here are the Soviets, which unite all the work¬ 
ing people without any distinction whatever; the 
trade unions, which unite almost all workers and 
other employees of our country; the cooperative 
and collective-farm organizations, which comprise 
almost all our peasants and handicraftsmen; the 
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Young Communist League of the Soviet Union, 
which is closely associated with the Party and 
contains in its ranks the advanced section of 
the youth of town and country; also the multi¬ 
farious scientific, defence, sports and other socie¬ 
ties, whose aggregate membership totals tens of 
millions. 

Each one of these organizations functions in its 
own sphere, carries on its work independently. 
They all serve the interests of the people. But the 
Communist Parly is the leading organization of 
the working class, of all the toiling masses, which 
ensures the smooth working of all non-Party organ¬ 
izations in one general direction; it supplies single 
leadership to all these organizations. 

How and why has the Party been able to occupy 
a position of leadership among all other organiza¬ 
tions of the working people? 

The popular masses saw how over a period of 
many years the Bolsheviks always came out bravely 
and resolutely in defence of the workers and peas¬ 
ants, and fought against the enemies of the people 
of every hue and colour. The Bolsheviks exposed 
to the people the counterrevolutionary designs of 
the parties of the landlords and capitalists, revealed 
the anti-popular policy of the tsarist regime 
and the bourgeois Provisional Government. The 
Bolsheviks waged a ruthless struggle also against 
the false “friends of the people,” who called them- 
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selves “Socialists” but in actual practice upheld 
the cause of the landlords and capitalists. 

The workers and peasants learnt by the expe¬ 
rience of three revolutions what the bourgeois and 
pseudo-socialist parties wanted and what the Bol¬ 
shevik Party was fighting for. They saw that only 
the Party of the Bolsheviks strove for and gained 
freedom and power for the working masses, happi¬ 
ness for the people. All other parlies discredited 
themselves in the eyes of the people and disap¬ 
peared from the scene together with the classes 
whose interests they had been defending. 

This explains why the Communists became the 
sole party trusted by the popular masses. 

The Party unites the foremost members of the 
working class, the peasantry and the intelligentsia. 
These people are closely connected with all non- 
Party organizations and as a rule head these organ¬ 
izations. 

The Party in no way supplants any one of the 
non-Party organizations. The Party organizations 
do not domineer over the non-Party organizations 
but aid them in their work. Being progressive mind¬ 
ed and influential, the Communists who join non- 
Party organizations succeed in persuading these 
organizations to follow the line of the Party and 
voluntarily to accept its leadership. 

Let us take tlie Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies. The Soviet people choose their Deputies 
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from among their best citizens. When the Soviets 
proceed to elect their leading functionaries, the 
Party puts up its own candidates; and if these 
candidates usually are elected it is for the simple 
reason that they have stood the test of experience 
and proved their devotion to the people. 

The strength of the Party lies in its advanced 
revolutionary theory, in Marxism-Leninism, This 
doctrine is of assistance in analyzing any situation; 
it helps one to understand the inner connection 
between current events, to discern the manner and 
direction in which events develop, and the manner 
and direction of their development in the future. 
This doctrine enables the Party to foresee and, con¬ 
sequently, to direct the course of events as the in¬ 
terests of the popular masses, of the Soviet Stale 
may require. 

The strength of the Party lies in its being 
organized, V. I, Lenin and J. V. Stalin attach im¬ 
mense importance to the organization of the masses, 
Lenin wrote that the strength of a hundred may ex¬ 
ceed the strength of a thousand if the hundred are 
organized. Owing to the organization of its ranks 
the Bolshevik Party has stood many a crucial test 
in the course of the struggle with the enemies of 
the people, and has successfully coped with the 
enormously difficult task of leading the popular 
masses and the Soviet State in war as well as in 
peace. 
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The strength of the Party lies in its unity and 
discipline^ based upon unanimity of views among 
its members. The Bolshevik Party demands of all 
its members the strictest discipline, that is, de¬ 
mands that Party decisions be carried out uncondi¬ 
tionally, precisely and punctually. This Bolshevik 
discipline rests on the voluntary subordination of 
the Communists to their Party, on their wholeheart¬ 
ed devotion to its cause. 

The Party demands that every one of its mem¬ 
bers set an example, be a model worker on the job, 
know the technique of his trade or profession, excel 
in the improvement of his qualifications, in the 
acquisition of knowledge, in the observance of la¬ 
bour discipline and in compliance with the laws of 
the state—demands that his entire conduct in public 
and in private be exemplary. 

The strength and invincibility of the Bolshevik 
Party lies in its constant contact with the masses, 
Lenin and Stalin teach that a parly which has lost 
or even only weakened its contact with the masses 
loses their confidence and support and is bound to 
go under. 

Communists never forget these words of their 
great leaders. They work right in the midst of the 
popular masses. They know what the people are 
interested in and strive for. Workers, collective 
farmers and members of the intelligentsia go to 
the Bolsheviks with their problems, their complaints 





and their proposals. The Communists do not fence 
themselves off from non-Party people, do not 
flaunt their Party membership, but give ear to the 
voice of the non Party people. The Party organiza¬ 
tions invite non-Party people to attend their open 
Party meetings. The Party can call upon millions 
of them to assist it. The Communists not only teach 
them but also learn from them, enrich their own 
experience with that of the working class, of all the 
toiling masses. 

The Party is exceedingly solicitous of the 
interests and needs of the working people. It wages 
a ceaseless struggle to raise the material and cul¬ 
tural standards of the people, to strengthen the 
might of the Soviet Union and its international 
influence, to secure staHe and lasting peace among 
the nations. The policy pursued by the Party is 
appreciated and understood by the popular masses; 
it is the liforspring ot the Soviet social and state 
system. 

That is why the Soviet people have such com¬ 
plete confidence in the Party of Lenin and Stalin, 
why they cherish it as their own Party, 

The leading position of the Communist Party 
in the Soviet Union is emphasized and recorded 
in the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., which states 
that the Party “is the vanguard of the working 
people in their struggle to strengthen and develop 
the socialist system.” The Constitution records 
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that the Parly “is the leadiug core of all organiza¬ 
tions of the working people, both public and state.” 

Comrade Stalin called the Communist Party 
the leading and directing force, the force that in¬ 
spired and organized the Soviet people both during 
the years of peaceful construction and during the 
years of war. 

The Communist Party is one of the principal 
sources of the strength and might of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet people owe to the Communist 
Party the rise and full development in our country 
of all other sources of the strength and* might of 
the Soviet Union: socialist, planned economy, the 
moral and political unity of Soviet society, the 
Soviet system of state, amity among our peoples, 
Soviet patriotism. 

The Communist Party htis done and continues 
to carry on enormous work among the popular 
masses, work which has deeply penetrated their 
minds. It is imbuing them with the ideas of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, with the spirit of Com¬ 
munism. 

Not so long ago Communism was merely an 
abstract theory. Today Communism has become a 
practical aim, the rallying point of all advanced 
people of the Soviet Union—^workers, peasants and 
intellectuals. 

The task of giving a Communist training to the 
popular masses was one of the most important and 
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urgent tasks posed at the Eighteenth Party Congress 
held in 1939. The Congress pointed out at the time 
that our country was entering the period of the 
completion of the building of socialist society and 
of a gradual transition from Socialism to Commu¬ 
nism. This is the reason why today Communist 
training is of decisive importance for our country’s 
entire future. 

The most important element in Communist 
training is the dissemination of the theory of 
Marxism-Leninism among the masses. This theory 
contains the experience of the labour movement 
and of the revolutions of all countries in scientif¬ 
ically generalized form. This theory, as Lenin 
wrote, helps us ‘‘to understand more clearly the 
aims of its [the proletariat’s] struggle, to march 
more firmly along the path already marked out, 
more confidently and firmly to seize the victory 
and to consolidate the victory.” Soviet people can¬ 
not confine themselves to their practical work, 
cannot fail to concern themselves with theojry. 

.. Practice gropes in the dark,” said Comrade 
Stalin, “if its path is not illumined by revolution¬ 
ary theory.” A Soviet citizen cannot be a fully con¬ 
scious and active participant in the great historical 
events of our era unless he masters the foundations 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

The Communist Party sets itself the further task 
of constantly acquainting the masses with the policy 
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of llie Parly and ihe Soviet Slate in all its different 
phases, so that the masses may be well-informed 
and fully understand the reasons why this or that 
decision is taken and why this or that task assigned 
by the state must be carried out without fail by all 
citizens. The Communist Party aims to educate all 
Soviet citizens to be ardent patriots wholeheartedly 
devoted to their Soviet socialist homeland and to 
the cause of Communism. 

The Party inseparably links up Communist 
training with the struggle to overcome the survivals 
of capitalism in Soviet people’s minds. 

The old political and social system that existed 
in our country has been completely smashed and 
destroyed. But old people with old views, habits 
and customs acquired under capitalism still 
remain. And the old never departs, never yields to 
the new, without a stubborn struggle. We are all 
free citizens of the Soviet Socialist State, members 
of socialist society. But this does not mean by far 
that all workers, peasants and intellectuals have 
already become advanced citizens, advanced mem¬ 
bers of our society. Comrade M. I. Kalinin said 
in 1944: 

“There are fine, very fine people in our country, 
but there are also bad people.... It is only twenty- 
six years since our people emerged from the 
capitalist system and traces of the old are still 
left.’^ 
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We still have workers, peasants and intellectuals 
who are concerned solely with their own personal 
affairs, their own narrow selfish interests. There are 
members of the intelligentsia who suffer from the 
disease that afflicted the bourgeois intellectuals of 
the old Russia—deference to everything foreign, 
oblivion to the interests of their own country. 

The roots of these survivals in the mentality of 
Soviet people will be found not only in the past of 
our country but also in the influence of the cap¬ 
italist countries, which trickles into the Soviet 
Union by devious paths. 

The task of Communist training consists in 
making all Soviet citizens responsible members of 
socialist society, conscious and active builders of 
Communism. 

Their ranks firmly welded around the Soviet 
government, the Communist Party and their leader, 
friend and teacher. Comrade Stalin, the Soviet peo¬ 
ple are advancing to new achievements in strength¬ 
ening the might of the Soviet State, completing the 
building of Socialism and effecting the gradual 
transition to Communism. 
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